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PARTISAN 
LETTERS 


Donahue Debacle 
Gentlemen: 

As a resident of Ohio, I was not 
too concerned with the movement 
to remove the Confederate battle 
flag from public buildings and 
events, since it never appears here 
in Ohio at such places except by 
personal choice of any resident on 
his own behalf and not that of the 
state. Simply because it is not the 
state flag of Ohio. J have both the 
flags of the United States and the 
Confederate States hanging in my 
den side by side along with many 
souvenirs and artifacts from the 
Civil War. I take pride in the fact 
that both flags are American in 
birth, dedication and legacy. I 
respect both flags for the honor 
and courage shown by their 
bearers in a tragic episode of 
American history. 

What prompted me to write was 
the mockery that I witnessed 
several weeks ago on the Phil 
Donahue show relating to the at- 
tempts by an ignorant few to 
outlaw the battle flag from State 
and public areas and events. Ina 
typical New York City staged 
television show attended by a New 
York, New Jersey and New 
England audience, the onesided 
Mr. Donahue presented an array 
of guests from the NAACP, two 
students from the Citadel, one 
South Carolina state senator, the 
only guest speaker that refrained 
from loud and biased ranting, and 
as the final blow to any type of a 
logical discussion, Mr. Donahue 
had in attendance a member of the 
radical KKK who spewed forth the 
usual tirade of bigotry that sickens 
both Northern and Southern au- 
diences. Any reference by South 
Carolina Senator Glenn McCon- 


nell to the legacy of the Southern 
flag and the men who fought and 
died for its symbolic ideology was 
lost in the well planned, biased use 
of the shouting match between the 
audience and the KKK represen- 
tative. Mr. Donahue is an expert 
when it comes to onesided presen- 
tations of any conflicting issues. 
For my part, it is not hard to 
understand why Phil Donahue 
relocated his show from Ohio to 
Illinois and then to New York 
City. I doubt seriously, had he 
presented this show from Colum- 
bus or Dayton that his audience 
would have so easily been seduc- 
ed by his preplanned onesided 
presentation. We Buckeyes aren’t 
from the old South, but then we 
aren’t from the back woods either. 
I’m happy the Donahue show is in 
New York City, they deserve it. 
Richard L. Flowers 

Groveport, Ohio 


High On Horton 
Gentlemen: 

Recently I purchased a cassette 
of ‘‘Homespun Songs of the 
CSA”’ from Mr. Bobby Horton, 
an advertiser in your classified 
section. 

I cautiously ordered only one of 
his three volumes, thinking that I 
would find it to be an amateurish 
attempt at back room recording. 
However, I was delighted to en- 
counter skillfully mixed renditions 
of some of the old South’s favorite 
songs, played and sung by an ac- 
complished musician. As J listen- 
ed, I could almost smell the smoke 
from the cannons. I know some 
got in my eyes. 

For the readers of Southern 
Partisan who are not already 
familiar with the musical collec- 
tion, I would like to give it my 
heartiest recommendation. You 
can be sure that I will be ordering 
Mr. Horton’s second and third 
volumes of this series. 

Ben Waggoner 
Freedom Books 
Pinellas Park, Florida 


Houston Out Of Step 
Gentlemen: 

William Freehoff was way off 
base in using Sam Houston’s views 
on Constitutional Law in the 
‘Southern Sampler’’ of the Sum- 
mer 1988 issue. Houston says that 
it violates the spirit of the U.S. 
Constitution for the state to enact 
Blue Laws. Poppycock!! We 
fought the war over the South’s 
right to handle its own local af- 
fairs. If a state wants to enact a 
Blue Law, it is none of the Federal 
Government’s business. 

Sam Houston was out of step 
with Texas on the question of 
secession also. After Texas seced- 
ed from the Union and joined the 
Confederacy by action of a con- 
vention, Jan. 28, 1861, ratified 
Feb. 23 by a statewide vote, 
Houston was deposed as 
governor. 

We Texans respect Sam 
Houston for his leadership in win- 
ning Texas independence from 
Mexico. However, Houston was 
dead wrong on his views of the 
state’s relationship to the Federal 
Government... 

For God and Dixie 
David A. Williams 
Arlington, Virginia 


Behind Enemy Lines 
Gentlemen: 

Unfortunatley for all that 
stands for truthfulness, the mini- 
series North and South is on the 
air again this week. 

Of all the books I have read, all 
I have been taught in my Northern 
school, nothing has ever been so 
disgustingly biased as this produc- 
tion. North and South makes the 
Soviet Pravda look good for ef- 
forts in presenting a fair and 
truthful look at the way things 
REALLY are (were). 

I’m from Long Island, and / get 
sick when I see the portrayal of all 
Southerners as “*cruel 
slaveholders’’ and all Northerners 
as ‘‘Crusading abolitionists’. I 


can imagine how offended and 
downright trampled-upon you 
guys down South must feel as you 
watch this twisted and warped 
theory of American ‘‘history’’. 
It’s about time OUR SIDE 
made a mini-series showing how 
things REALLY WERE. 
Keep up the good work. 
Al Pennino 
Huntington, New York 


Gentlemen: 
...we are as determined as ever to 
promote the Partisan in Michigan. 
The Sergeant Bernard F. Foley 
Camp of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans has decided to feature it 
at every event in which we par- 
ticipate, and we will try to recruit 
new subscribers whenever an op- 
portunity to do so presents itself... 
We are currently planning a 
table for a War Between the States 
event scheduled for January... 
Stanley T. White 
Commander 
Sergeant Bernard F. Foley Camp 
Sons of Confederate Veterans 
Westland Michigan 


Sic Semper Scalawags 
Gentlemen: 

Congratulations on giving the 
‘‘Scalawag Award’’ (Summer, 
1988) to Southern Magazine--it is 
very richly deserved. 

I came across the June, 1987 
issue of Southern Magazine in my 
doctor’s office in October of 1987 
and read, with growing anger, the 
article entitled ‘‘Isn’t It Time for 
a New Flag?’’ I was so disgusted 
by it that I asked my doctor to give 
me the magazine so that I could 
write a critical letter to the editor, 
which I did. 

I enjoy reading the Southern 
Partisan very much--keep up the 
good work. Unfortunately there 
are so many scalawags around 
these days--why don’t you give 
more than one award per issue? 

Karl M. Funkhouser 
Arlington, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 

Southern Magazine had the 
Scalawag Award coming. Your 
analysis of that publication ex- 
pressed my views exactly. I was 
relieved when my charter subscrip- 
tion mercifully expired. 

Margaret L. Gallman 
Taylors, South Carolina 


Maryland, My Maryland 

Gentlemen: 

I would like to respond to the 
letter from Mr. Grissom of Wyn- 
newood, Oklahoma. In your 
Spring ’88 edition, Mr. Grissom 
states that he feels Oklahoma is 
more Confederate than Maryland. 
I take great exception to that state- 
ment. Yes, I feel Oklahoma was 
Confederate. But definitely not 
more than Maryland. My reasons 
for my statement are: 

1. The only two Admirals of the 
Confederacy were Mary- 
landers, who were Franklin 
Buchanan of Baltimore City 
and Raphael Semmes of 
Charles County. 

2. The head of the Confederate 
Signal Corps and Secret Service 
was Colonel William Norris of 
Baltimore County. 

3. The head of the Confederate 
prisoner of war department 
was Brigadier General John 
Winder of Sommerset County. 

4. The first bloodshed of the war 
was when Baltimore citizens at- 
tacked the 6th Massachusetts, 
April 14, 1861, while en route 
to the defense of Washington. 
Four soldiers and 12 citizens 
died. 

5. The famed General Archer of 
Archer’s Brigade was from 
Harford County, Maryland. 

6. Robert E. Lee’s sword was 
given to him by a Marylander 
in 1863. And his military 
secretary, Charles Marshall, 
was also from Maryland. 

7. Last, but not least, although 
there are many more reasons, 
the 9th stanza of ‘‘Maryland, 
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My Maryland’’ says quote: “‘I 
hear the distant thunder hum. 
The old line’s bugle fife and 
drum. She is not dead nor deaf 
nor dumb. Huzzah, she spurns 
the Northern Scum. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
say I am proud to be a Marylander 
and Southerner. I do not feel that 
we should be attacked or put down 
by fellow Southerners as we are by 
Yankees.”’ 

Wayne W. Doerflein 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Ugly (to) Amy 
Gentlemen: 

In your column CSA TODAY 
on Georgia you remarked about 
Amy Carter. Now I hold no brief 
for the Carter family, didn’t vote 
for him even, but this was an un- 
kind write up. Reminded me of 
Dan Rather interviewing President 
Nixon, arrogant and ugly. 

Like PK’s (Preachers Kids) 
Amy has enough problems. You 
were un-gentlemanly and most un- 
Southern. You owe her an 
apology. 

William A. Nelson 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Hail From The Chief 
Gentlemen: 

Thank you, and not just for 
your kind words on my service to 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans. 
We appreciate and share the pride 
you display in our Southern 
heritage. Other than the CON- 
FEDERATE VETERAN 
magazine published by the SCV, 
yours is the only national publica- 
tion defending Southern ideals and 
history. Please keep up your good 
work. 

Ralph Green 

Past Commander-in-Chief 
Sons of Confederate Veterans 
Dallas, Texas 


A Note From Helen 
Gentlemen: 

Tell Mr. Warren Leamon 
(BLUE RIDGE BAVARIA: 
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FALL-WINTER '88), that the 
town of Helen, Georgia has 
moved considerably since he knew 
it as a boy & later; it is no longer 
between Cleveland & Clarkesville, 
going West to East on Ga. 115. It 
is now directly straight North of 
Cleveland, between Cleveland & 
Hiawassee going South to North 
on Ga. 75... [May have been one 
of those tectonal plate movements, 
a silent one that nobody really 
noticed, especially if they had been 
drinking lots of beer, without 
earthquakes or volcanoes.] 

And tell him that it is Ga. 400, 
a state road, that has fourlaned up 
from Atlanta to bring the 
semiyanky yokels up to gawk at 
the advanced new breed of people 
burgeoning in the yet-clean moun- 
tains and to write trendy blunder- 
ing patronizing put-downs about 
them, not U.S. Interstate 40 as he 
thinks, which crosses the 
Carolinas & Tennessee East to 
West to Memphis & doesn’t come 
anywhere near the scene... 

And tell him that unlike 
himself, knowing exactly what 
they are doing, these Helen 
Natives are versed in the origins of 
the Oktoberfests that they make a 
farce of, which are always held in 
September because after the first 
one to celebrate the wedding of a 
princely German couple one Oc- 
tober in the 18th century proved 
so damned good for everybody 
that they kept it up every Fall, but 
moved it back to September for 
better weather, but still kept 
calling it Oktoberfest because it 
sounds better. (OKTOBERFEST, 
by the way, is early Christmas at 
K-Mart). The Helen one lasts on 
until about May, or until the last 
yanky & semiyanky has been 
lightened of his load... 

And last, ask him, when it was 
that he drank all that beer? Wasn’t 
it during the Fall-Winter of '88?? 

August Ward, M.D. 
Rabun Gap, GA 


Warren Leamon Responds 

And a little moonshine might 
help Dr. Wara’s inferiority com- 
plex more than boning up on the 
trivia of German history (or 
maybe he just needs to bone up on 
the meaning of the word native). 
As to facts, unless you conceive 
the world as an Euclidean plane 
(as Dr. Ward seems to), what lies 
between what often depends on 
who’s going where (as for instance 
where myself and my friends were 
going on the day I describe) and 
I invite readers to study a map of 
north Georgia to see what I mean 
(they might also get some idea as 
to the overwhelming importance 
of Dr. Ward’s point). ‘Interstate 
40,’’ (obviously a typo) was the 
Partisan’s mistake, not mine. But 
I was probably responsible since I 
wrote ‘Interstate 400,’’ referring 
to an interstate type (i.e. limited 
access) highway that, as Dr. Ward 
points out, is actually “‘Georgia 
400.”’ 


No More Coupons Please 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to ask your 
magazine why you have put 
coupons to buy special books, like 
the story of ‘‘John Brown’’, in the 
middle page of Volume VIII, 
Number 1, Spring 1988, where a 
person who saves his Partisan’s, as 
a collection, it spoils the magazine. 

Please find a better way to get 
items from Partisan Magazine 
without ruining it. 

Thank you. 

Wally C. Hart 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: 

We always suggest that those who 
might want to respond to our ads 
without mutilating the page can 
Photocopy the coupon or else 
write the information asked for on 
a separate page. But you’re right. 
We certainly do not want to be 
clipped. 


PARTISAN 
VIEW 


TIGER BY THE TAIL 


We hear that the Harvard- 
educated Governor of Mississippi 
bent over backwards to assist the 
producers of Hollywood’s latest 
assault against the South. The 
movie, now-showing-in-a-theater- 
near-you, is called Mississippi Bur- 
ning, and the Governor says he 
cooperated because he wanted the 
movie to show, by comparison, 
how much more progressive 
Mississippi has become in recent 
years. ‘‘We’re not like that 
anymore,’’ he said. 

Of course, to say, ‘‘we’re not 
like that anymore’’ gives an im- 
plied endorsement to the view that 
Mississippi used to be exactly like 
the place depicted in Mississippi 
Burning, where we see nothing but 
ugly, brutal little towns filled with 
deranged killers. By conceding this 
absurd image of his State’s recent 
past, the Governor becomes a 
witless accomplice in a vicious in- 
sult against his own people. 

There is a real danger that our 
generation will come to regard the 
images of Roots and Mississippi 
Burning as an accurate rendering 
of Southern history. If that hap- 
pens, if our culture completely ab- 
sorbs this notion that the South is 
stained with an extraordinarily evil 
past, Southerners will become a 
people without a heritage and that 
will leave our children and their 
children confused and ashamed, 
cut loose from the roots that nur- 
ture their values and give them 
indentity. 

That is exactly why the con- 
troversies over the Confederate 
Battle Flag, Confederate names 
and monuments and the singing of 


the song Dixie are so important. 
Symbols represent ideas and ways 
of living. The way we treat sym- 
bols makes a profound statement 
about our culture. Let me give you 
an example taken from recent ex- 
perience at a number of univer- 
sities across the country. 

Over the last few months, Par- 
tisan readers have been sending us 
clippings from local newspapers 
describing how Kappa Alpha (the 
Old South Fraternity) chapters at 
several universities have voluntari- 
ly dropped the Confederate Battle 
Flag and Confederate uniforms in 
order to broaden their appeal. One 
clipping was especially instructive. 
It was a letter to the editor of the 
Vanderbilt University newspaper 
written by the president of the 
Vanderbilt chapter of KA. 

In his letter-to-the-editor, the 
young man bragged that his 
chapter had eliminated ‘‘such 
vestiges of insensitivity as the Con- 
federate flag and uniforms in an 
effort to make Kappa Alpha ac- 
cessible to all without offending 
anyone.’’ The writer went on to 
say that he was shocked to learn 
that the same groups who wanted 
KA to drop the flag and the 
uniforms now wanted them to 
rename their annual event, the 
Robert E. Lee Ball. ‘‘The fact that 
we have a formal named after our 
spiritual founder,’’ the KA presi- 
dent pleaded in his letter, ‘‘should 
not be construed as offensive.’’ 

I have news for this young man: 
Robert E. Lee is not the spiritual 
founder of any group whose 
members are ashamed of the 
uniform he wore and the flag he 
fought under. One cannot honor 
the hero if one dishonor’s the 
relics of the hero’s cause. 

Also, the young man should not 
have been surprised that those 
who tore down the symbols were 
not content to stop with one vic- 


RICHARD QUINN 


tory. How surprising it is that a 
thief, after he takes your watch, 
also demands your wallet? And in 
this case, we are talking about 
matters of value beyond the reach 
of momentary measure. No one 
should be allowed to steal your 
past, to malign your heritage or to 
insist that you be ashamed of the 
valor of your ancestors. 

I think we, as_ living 
Southerners, are more willing to 
allow Yankee politicians and 
Hollywood screenwriters to 
malign our generation than we are 
to allow them to malign our 
parents and their parents before 
them. From all the cor- 
respondence we receive here at the 
Partisan and from other evidence 
we see in other quarters, I believe 
Southerners are growing weary of 
retreat and misplaced shame. We 
may be on the verge of a Southern 
renaissance, the birth of a new 
determination to defend our 
heritage. 

Here in South Carolina, during 
the recent election cycle, I saw the 
results of several surveys taken on 
the Confederate Battle Flag-- 
specifically on whether the flag 
should be kept as one of three 
flags flying over the State Capitol 
building. The results were im- 
pressive. Depending on the city be- 
ing surveyed, 70 to 90% express- 
ed strong support for saving the 
flag. Only about 60% voted for 
George Bush. 

If it is true that Southerners are 
quietly circling the wagons to save 
their flags and to protect the sym- 
bols of their heritage, then those 
who seek to tear down those sym- 
bols may be in for a surprise. They 
may find that they have grabbed 
hold of a tiger by the tail. But the 
tiger will show his teeth only in a 
defensive posture. After all, our 
goal, like that of our ancestors, is 
merely to be left alone. 
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FROM BEHIND 
ENEMY LINES 


CONSERVATISM IN THE 
BUSH ADMINISTRATION 


By Gordon Jackson 

Is there any future for conservatism 
in George Bush’s Washington? 

Most of the omens do not appear 
auspicious. An increasingly arrogant 
Democratic Congress has somehow 
become convinced that it received a 
mandate in the ‘88 elections, and no 
doubt will pursue the liberal agenda 
more aggressively, especially with 
George Mitchell now the Majority 
Leader in the Senate. Arrayed against 
the forces of progressivism is a Bush 
cabinet of good, gray moderates - in- 
nocent of any ideological conviction 
- who can be counted on to play the 
Washington Post headlines. 

But all is not lost. On some of the 
most important issues Bush might be 
able to protect the gains of the Reagan 
Revolution. In fact, given the lassitude 
of the post-Iran/Contra Reagan ad- 
ministration, one may well be hard 
pressed to notice any difference for the 
next four years. 

It was noted in this space some 
months back that there were two over- 
riding matters in the 88 presidential 
election: preventing Congress from 
fouling up the economy by raising 
taxes, and continuing the appointment 
of solid constitutionalists to the federal 
courts. On both counts, the Bush ad- 
ministration appears ready to slug it 
out with Congress. 

Bush evidently has become a 
genuine convert to what he once call- 
ed ‘‘voodoo economics.’’ By all ac- 
counts, he now has a gut-level convic- 
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tion that raising taxes will both cur- 
tail economic expansion and feed Con- 
gress’ voracious appetite for more 
boodle to parcel out to the pressure 
groups. By making anti-taxer John 
Sununu chief of staff and supply-sider 
Michael Boskin chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the 
president-elect has fortified himself 
against the onslaught of the 
Washington establishment. Even 
James Baker and new OMB head 
Richard Darman, once the bane of 
supply siders, are unlikely to now of- 
fer any succor to the tax-raisers. They 
too appear to be converts to economic 
growth. 

But the establishment will not be 
easily subdued on this. Calling for new 
taxes has become a badge of social 
status in this little company town, a 
means by which the cognoscenti iden- 
tify each other. It signifies that they 
are true insiders who know what real- 
ly needs to be done, and also 
demonstrates civic virtue superior to 
that of the proles out in the hinterlands 
who keep their grubby little hands 
tightly wrapped around their wallets. 

It is a little known fact that conser- 
vative activists signed off on William 
Thornburgh before he was reap- 
pointed Attorney General. The reason 
is that he had agreed to give them the 
office that selects judicial nominees - 
an enormous concession. Undoubted- 
ly it will be necessary to sneak low pro- 
file nominees like Anthony Kennedy 
past the Senate, but it’s conservatives 
who will be doing the sneaking. 

Thornburgh is now also opposed to 
Roe v. Wade, the abortion decision, 
and the Justice Department will enter 
briefs in the abortion test cases 
scheduled to be heard by the Supreme 
Court this year. It would be nice if the 
bully pulpit were being used at the 
same time to reinforce the slowly 
growing societal consensus against 
abortion, but it looks as if the most 
Bush will be able to bring himself to 
do is pitch for adoption. 

Thornburgh has not entirely chang- 
ed his stripes. The phrase ‘‘civil 
rights’ still puts his brain into 
gridlock, and when the undersized Sa- 
moan lesbians press their claim for 
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federal sanction he no doubt will 
weigh in with the forces of enlighten- 
ment. But his department will not be 
altogether unfriendly to conservatives. 

The prospects are not so encourag- 
ing on other fronts. Bush said scarce- 
ly word one about the Contras or the 
Reagan Doctrine during the campaign. 
That may not be the best indicator of 
his views, though, since his campaign 
people scripted their candidate strict- 
ly in accordance with the polls, which 
showed scant public support for the 
Contras. The appointment of Brent 
Skowcroft as National Security Ad- 
visor reinforces Bush’s skepticism 
about SDI. The word from the pro- 
gram’s enthusiasts is that it now has 
about a 20 percent chance of ever be- 
ing deployed. 

Perhaps the most disappointing 
Bush appointment was the retention of 
Lauro F. Cavazos as Secretary of 
Education. At a time when the in- 
tellectual foundation has been laid and 
a consensus has emerged for shaking 
up the education establishment, the 
selection of this NEA pawn, a 
longtime acolyte of academe, is a ma- 
jor setback. Apparently Bush could 
think of no other way to fulfill his 
campaign pledge to create an Hispanic 
cabinet seat. This appointment reveals 
his gassing on about being ‘‘the educa- 
tion president’’ to have been the purest 
of campaign bushwa. 

The best thing about George Bush 
is that he appears to be educable, a 
tabula rasa upon which conservatives 
might write as well as anyone else. 
Conservatives courted by Bush during 
the campaign say it was encouraging 
to see the enthusiasm with which he 
familiarized himself with their issues. 
This was often virgin territory for him. 

Far from being a wimp, our 
president-elect is a very tough-minded 
man, a gamer who rises to the occa- 
sion, as the campaign made abundant- 
ly clear. When conservatives can con- 
vince him on an issue, they will pro- 
bably have an even stauncher ally than 
Ronald Reagan. But there’s a lot of 
convincing to be done. 


Gordon Jackson is Managing Editor 
of The Sobran Report. 


Tom Landess is on leave from 
the Partisan while occupying a 
post with the government in 
Washington, Matthew Sandel will 
be standing in for our Associate 
editor during his absence. 


JOHN WILLIAM CORRINGTON 


KI. 


Bill Corrington wrote for the 
Southern Partisan and his name 
has been carried on our masthead 
for a number of years. He died in 
November of a heart attack, and 
was buried near Shreveport, 
Louisiana, where his people come 
from. Today his literary reputa- 
tion is probably at its lowest ebb. 
20 years ago his poetry and fiction 
were widely read. In 100 years he 
will still be read, because he was 
a genuine literary talent, a rarity 
in any age, an endangered species 
in our own time. 

Bill wrote two important novels, 
one of which, And Wait For The 
Night, is a masterpiece of the 
Southern Renaissance, an 
historical marrative about 
Reconstruction, in which Nathan 
Bedford Forrest is an epic figure. 
Bill believed in the Confederacy 
and defended its right to exist, did 
so in academic circles where it 
made him unpopular and a peren- 
nial target for the Bullyboys of 
Virtue. 

He named his sons Robert Ed- 
ward Lee Corrington and Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson Corrington, 
and yet he was no professional 
Southerner who wore his cultural 
heritage like a boutonniere. He 
was instead a good historian who 


fully understood why we would 
have been a better nation had the 
South won the War. 

When he finally gave up 
academia (as a genuinely Lost 
Cause) and began writing for TV, 
he was asked by a network ex- 
ecutive what he would like to be 
more than anything else. 

“T'll tell you,’’ Bill said, ‘‘but 
you won’t like it.’’ 

The executive laughed. He was, 
after all, an Eastern liberal and 
tolerated all things. 

“Go ahead,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
can’t shock me.”’ 

‘“‘O.K.,”’ said Bill, ‘‘I would like 
to be the second president of the 
Confederate States of America.’’ 

The man was appalled. 

Along the way Corrington got 
a law degree in addition to his 
Ph.D. in English and for a while 
practiced in New Orleans. But the 
law was dull too, and New Orleans 
was too full of itself. So Bill decid- 
ed to do what Faulkner and Hem- 
ingway and the other real writers 
had done — write for a living. He 
and his wife, Joyce, wrote soap 
operas, murder mysteries, and 
feature-length films—providing 
what those others had proven 
before him: that if you do 
everything as well as you can, then 
it isn’t really prostitution. 

Recently, during the Hollywood 
writers strike, a famous screen- 
writer came up to Bill and in- 
troduced himself, almost 
apologetic for intruding on his 
space. 

“It’s a privilege to meet a real 
writer,’’ he said. He meant so- 
meone who had written a book, 
but he touched on a truth about 
Corrington’s talent that he 
couldn’t fully have understood. 
Bill walked easily in that world but 
he was never really touched by it, 
and during those years he had time 
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for more serious work, including 
analytic essays on Eric Voegelin, 
the greatest and most enigmatic of 
modern political philosophers. In- 
deed, Corrington’s philosophical 
writings have been collected once 
and will undoubtedly be collected 
again in a larger and more com- 
prehensive volume. 

At one time, he was even think- 
ing about getting an M.D. 

Bill was an intense man in- 
nocently profane, a wonderful 
talker, kind and generous to a host 
of friends and admirers, a man 
who knew the full measure of his 
own talent, yet was somehow 
matter-of-fact in the face of that 
knowledge. In all his battles he 
was gallant rather than quixotic, 
and we remember him chiefly for 
this courage, which never failed 
him, even in the face of death. 

Once, when he was speeding 
down a rainy highway, late for a 
speaking engagement, he slamm- 
ed on the brakes too quickly and 
skidded into the path of an on- 
coming truck, which was clearly 
going to plow him under. 

“It was gratifying,’? he said 
afterwards. ‘‘As I slid under the 
wheels of that 16-wheeler, certain 
that I was about to die, I said to 
myself, ‘Well, you screwed up, 
didn’t you?”’ 

Not really, though most people 
do screw up. They stumble 
through, uncertain of where 
they’re going, deathly afraid to get 
there. Only a few, like Bill Corr- 
ington, know that no matter how 
far they travel in another direc- 
tion, and no matter how much 
they accomplish, in the end they 
are simply going back home to 
some place like North Louisiana, 
where they will be received into the 
eternal family, gathered under The 
Tree of Life, reunited in the only 
heaven that makes sense. 
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OBITER DICTA 


NORTHERN SEGREGATION |! 
In an Associated Press story 
about blacks boycotting a 
Mississippi high school, the 
following paragraph appeared: 
“In Amite County, popula- 
tion 12,000, blacks comprise 
80 percent of public school 
students, Most white families, 
as in other Southern States, 
send their kids to private 
‘segregation academies.’ ”’ 
Now where do you suppose the 
AP reporter got such nonsense? 
Probably from television, where 
they said the same thing a few 


years ago on an hour-long special 
with the usual slant. 

If you want to know the truth, 
however, consider the following 
statistics from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education for 1980, the 
latest year for which there are 
complete records. 

Look carefully. Do you see the 
pattern? Except for Louisiana 
(where there are a dispropor- 
tionate number of integrated 
parochial schools) and Florida 
(where there are a dispropor- 
tionate number of Yankees) the 
states of the Confederacy, in- 
cluding Mississippi, have fewer 
youngsters in private schools than 
in the North. As a matter of fact, 
the farther up you go, the lower 
the percentage in public schools. 

Now don’t that beat all? 


This confirms what we reported 
in our last issue: that of all the 
regions of the U.S., it is the North 
that is the most segregated. 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN WHO ATTEND: 


Public Private 

School School 

89.2 10.8 

Southern States 

Alabama 92.4 7.6 
Arkansas 96.0 4.0 
Florida 88.0 12.0 
Georgia 92.8 7,2 
Louisiana 83.0 17.0 
Mississippi 90.5 9.5 


North Carolina 95.1 4.9 
South Carolina 92.6 7.4 


Tennessee 92.3 7.7 
Texas 95.1 4.9 
Virginia 93.1 6.9 


LEE’S HEADQUARTERS SAVED 

Regular Partisan readers are 
aware that part of the Second 
Manassas battlefield has been in 
danger of becoming a Yankee 
shopping mall. We are happy to 
report-that the hillside General Lee 
used.as the site of his Manassas 
headquarters is now safe from the 
developers. President Reagan sign- 
ed a bill November 10th which in 
effect purchased the land adjacent 
to the Manassas National Bat- 
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Border States 


Delaware 81.0 19.0 
Maryland 87.6 12.4 
Kentucky 90.6 9.4 
Missouri 87.0 13.0 
Northeastern States 
New Jersey 84.4 15.6 
New York 83.2 16.8 
Pennsylvania 82.6 17.4 
Connecticut 83.2 16.8 
Rhode Island 83.2 16.8 
Massachusetts 88.1 11.9 


—Source: US Department of Education 


tlefield Park near Manassas, 
Virginia. Annie Snyder, Chairman 
of the ‘‘Save the Battlefield Coali- 
tion’”’ (whom we interviewed in the 
Spring Issue) said in a hand- 
written note to the Partisan: 


“Yesterday we [had] a quiet 
gathering on the new park land to 
give thanks and to plant two trees 
in honor of those who died for us 
at Second Manassas and the foot 
soldiers who fought so hard to win 
the Third Battle.’’ 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSIAH 


New York Times columnist 
Anthony Lewis had the American 
presidency on his mind a few 
weeks ago when he delivered a lec- 
ture in Washington. He warned 
that Americans had a dangerous 
tendency to worship their presi- 
dent, ‘‘to invest their hopes and 
fears’’ in the chief executive rather 
than the Congress. 

So there you have it. Anthony 
Lewis of the New York Times is 
suddenly worried about the mes- 
sianic quality of the presidency. 
He is right to be worried. This is 
something Southerners have been 
worried about for a very long 
time. 

The first messianic president 
was Abraham Lincoln who was 
exempted from all the constraints 
designed into the Constitution 
because his task was regarded as 
holy by his more ardent followers. 
His was a reign during which 
many honest opponents of the 
president’s administration were ar- 
rested without charge and held 
without trial. And as Lincoln in- 
creasingly found it useful to wrap 
his motives in the gospel of Aboli- 
tionism, those who swore loyalty 
to the union were also required to 
regard the South as the incarna- 
tion of evil, as a place where the 
grapes of wrath were to be 
stamped out by the armies of a 
pagan god. 

It is difficult to hold a debate on 
the wise limits of presidential 
power when the members of the 
president’s party are singing 
‘glory, glory hallelujah’’ with the 
strange type of zeal we can still see 
today in the eyes of the Ayatollah 
and a few TV preachers. But we 
welcome Mr. Lewis’ warning 
against the dangers of worshipping 
a secular leader and investing blind 
faith in the policies of a presiden- 
tial administration. A half a 
million lives could have been saved 
if the New York Times had latched 
on to that wisdom 125 years ago. 


PARTISAN 
DICTIONARY 


Adapted for 
Television 
By Robert Whitaker 


Editor: This magazine is experi- 
encing temporary techni- 
cal difficulties... 


Editorial Oppression: And we 
hope to restore service in 
a short time. 


Cover Up: We now rejoin the 
Partisan Dictionary which 
is already in progress. 


Relief: The feeling this writer gets 
after giving readers the 
lowdown in the above 
three definitions. 


Dirty Trick: ‘‘I just saw what you 
did, you no good...’? We 


are having problems with- 


the sound portion of our 
program... 


Outrage: Please Stand By 
“*’, ought to be strung up 
by your...’’ We now 
return to our regular 
program. 


Due to circumstances beyond our 
control, the Partisan Dictionary 
will return in the next issue. 


By) 

LOOK AWAY. 

LOOK AWAY. 

LOOK AWAY, 

Die LAND! 
o 


SCRAMBLED PARTISAN 

A few of our readers may have 
thought that the last issue (Sum- 
mer 1988) was written in code to 
fool Yankee spies. Various pages 
were jumbled and out of sequence. 
Actually this coding was uninten- 
tional. Our bindery workers were 
tortured and then questioned as to 
what happened. They just kept 
mumbling something about being 
forced to swear loyalty to the 
Union. But they did assure us that 
very few magazines were affected. 
However, if the pages of your last 
issue were arranged a bit funny, 
please send us the flawed copy and 
we will replace it with an 
unscrambled version. 


MEA CULPA 

Our friend Ludwell Johnson 
was justifiably not pleased with 
several emendations we made in 
his article last time on Paul Mor- 
phy, the Creole chess champion. 
Careful readers may have noticed 
certain references that seemed 
obscure or unexplained. Lud 
Johnson, a precise man, was not 
to blame. These apparent non se- 
quiturs were created by editorial 
deletions for space. There were 
also several typographical errors 
(e.g. ‘Spawn and move-about...” 
instead of “‘pawn and move, 
about...’’) for which Professor 
Johnson was not responsible. 
Which is a reverse way of admit- 
ting that we handled his article 
poorly. 


Greenville, South Carolina News 


SOUTHERN 
SAMPLER 


By William Freehoff 


On Jefferson Davis 
He holds eternal franchise in that 
shadowy, ages-ago established, rare- 
ly remembered nation of men and 
women who, in their brief lives, learn- 
ed the true definition of honor. 
Robert Penn Warren 


On The Press 
Too bad that all our worst generals are 
in command of the armies and our 
best generals are editing newspapers. 
RE. Lee 


Dedication 
I would rather fail in a cause that I 
know some day will triumph than to 
triumph in a cause that I know some 
day will fail. 
Woodrow Wilson 


On Government 
Government has no right to control in- 
dividual liberty beyond what is 
necessary to the safety and well-being 
of society. 

John C. Calhoun 


On Women’s Rights 
Every woman is entitled to a baby and 
a bonnet. 

Governor Jeff Davis of Arkansas 


On Dixie Land 
I love the land of Dixie best. 
There...the oranges and the magnolias 
bloom, except when blighted by a bliz- 
zard from the land of Yankee Doodle. 
Governor Robert Love Taylor 
of Tennessee 


On The Way It Was 
He that will not work shall not eat. 
Captain John Smith 
of Jamestown, Va. 


On the Past 
We have heard with our ears, and our 
fathers have declared unto us, the no- 
ble things that were done in their days 
and in the time before them. 
The Book of Common Prayer 
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SCALAWAG 
AWARD 


Just to make sure we got our 
facts right, we called the editorial 
offices of The Hustler (the student 
newspaper at Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty) to find out who had written an 
editorial entitled ‘‘Small steps, 
right path.’’ In part, that editorial 
contained the following sentences: 

Because of the cultural baggage 
Vanderbilt carries with it [ transla- 
tion: they mean to say “‘Because 
Vanderbilt University is associated 
with the Old South...’’ ] this in- 
stitution must be particularly 
careful about the image it presents. 
For this reason, the proposal to 
change the name of Confederate 
Memorial Hall [ one of several 
Vanderbilt dormitories ] is a wor- 
thy one. The primary sponsors of 
the idea, the Racial Environment 
Project, have approached this issue 


in the best way possible. Their 
suggestion--that there be a plaque 
installed bearing the old name with 
an explanation of the reasons it 
was changed-- makes this a positive 
effort at education... 

A positive effort at education? 
What exactly is the lesson such a 
gesture would teach? We called the 
editorial offices of The Hustler and 
spoke to a young man whose title 
was Perspective Editor. We asked 
that he give us his perspective. 
Well, he said that the minorities at 
Vanderbilt [translation: the black 
students] were sensitive about all 
those old Confederate names and 
symbols. And he said that, by 
changing the name of Confederate 
Memorial Hall to, say, South Hall, 
the University would be making a 
statement about how (he paused, 
so we politely finished his sentence 
for him) ‘‘ashamed you are of your 
own past?’’ 

Well, no, he said that wasn’t ex- 
actly what he meant. Since the 
young man was a student, we then 
couldn’t resist giving him a little 
lecture. Vanderbilt, we told him, 
had been distinguished forever by 
the fugitive agrarians who gave us 
I'll Take My Stand, one of the true 


(and few) masterworks of this cen- 
tury. The Southern identity of 
Vanderbilt, we told him, was the 
best thing they had going, the on- 
ly thing that gave the institution its 
unique character, its sense of 
history and place--its prestige, 
upon which he would be trading 
when he took his journalism degree 
out into the world. 

We also asked the Perspective 
Editor to tell us who, specifically, 
wrote the editorial. We found out 
that the author was William Aaron 
of Charleston, South Carolina 
which gave us cause for hope that 
Mr. Aaron might come home to 
Charleston over the holidays, visit 
the graves at St. Michaels’s and be 
ashamed of himself. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Aaron 
persists in his views, and if the stu- 
dent body and the officials at 
Vanderbilt agree to drop the ‘‘Con- 
federate’’ from their Hall, then 
that will be as it should be, because 
they won’t deserve to reside in a 
domitory with so fine a name. 
Meanwhile, for this issue, we give 
young Mr. William Aaron of 
Vanderbilt University this special 
award: The Scalawag, junior 
edition. 


PRESTON 
BROOKS | 
AWARD 


The Southerner who gave 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts 
a well-deserved thrashing on the 
floor of the United States Senate 
was Preston Brooks of South 
Carolina. The instrument Con- 
gressman Brooks used to strike a 
few blows for the South was a 
gentleman’s cane. Today we honor 
a contemporary Southerner whose 
instrument is a guitar, and extend 
to him the award we give occa- 
sionally in the honored memory of 
Preston Brooks. 

Our Preston Brooks Award re- 
cipient (nominated by Devereaux 
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Cannon of Nashville, Tennessee) is 
Hank Williams, Jr., the talented 
son of the troubadour who in- 
vented country music as we know 
it today. There are few similarities 
between Brooks, the Southern 
aristocrat, and Hank, the outlaw, 
son of Luke the Drifter. The state- 
ment Brooks made was a pure ex- 
pression of principle and righteous 
anger and the only sound evoked 
was the theatrical moaning of a 
wounded clod. Hank, on the other 
hand, makes remarkably good 
music, funny and moving, crude 
and profound, full of Southern 
pride. It is Confederate music and 
we love it. 

Hank’s latest song is called If the 
South Woulda Won and the of- 


ficials of the Country Music 
Associaton were terrified that he 
might sing his new song on live na- 
tional television, during their recent 
annual awards show. So they had 
a talk with Hank, told him that 
some folks might find the song to 
be offensive, and insisted that he 
sing some other less controversial 
number. 

The singer reluctantly agreed. 
But just before the show was over, 
while millions of Americans were 
watching the live broadcast, Hank 
Williams, Jr. looked at his band. 
A grin began to spread across his 
face, and he said ‘“‘Let’s do it 
boys!’’ And they did. Preston 
Brooks would have appreciated the 
moment. So do we. 


* 


ALABAMA 

According to the Alabama Con- 
Sederate, Dr. Edwin C. Bridges, direc- 
tor of the Alabama Department of Ar- 
chives and History, has no intention 
of honoring Stonewall Jackson with 
money set aside by the legislature for 
that purpose. Instead, the Confederate 
reports, Bridges intends to use the 
money to defray costs for a ‘‘Social 
Studies Fair.”’ ; 

In the face of this scalawaggery, 
Commander Murfee Gewin of the 
Montgomery Camp of the SCV ask- 
ed the state attorney general’s office 
if Bridges could get away with this 
scheme, and somebody in that office 
said ‘‘No.’’ However, Attorney 
General Seigleman reassigned the mat- 
ter to another member of his staff, 
who said that Bridges could go ahead 
with his ‘‘Social Studies Fair’’ and that 
the name ‘‘Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson’’ need never be mentioned. 

Both opinions were then sent to the 
Governor’s office, where the Gover- 
nor’s legal advisor said the Stonewall 
Jackson Memorial Fund had to be 
used to memorialize Stonewall 
Jackson. But according to the Con- 
Sederate, Bridges has refused to accede 
to this ruling, apparently intending to 
stage his squalid little ‘‘Social Science 
Fair’? in accordance with his own 
historical biases. Consequently, the 
SCV is taking him to court and needs 
your support. If you would like to 
contribute to the legal effort to make 
Mr. Bridges eat a great big steaming 
platter of crow, then send your checks 
to: 

Bill Rambo, Adjutant 
SCV Camp #259 

P.O. Box 237 

Millbrook, Alabama 36054 


December 
Gray-Blue All Star Football Classic 


: : CSA TODAY 


(December 25) 
Montgomery, Alabama 
(205) 265-1265 


January 

Alabama Music Hall of Fame 
Induction Banquet 

(January 26) 

Birmingham, Alabama 

(205) 381-4417 


Steel Magnolias 

(December 7-January 29) 
Montgomery, Alabama 
(205) 272-1640 

February 

14th Annual Zoo Weekend 
(February 18 & 19) 
Montgomery, Alabama 
(205) 832-2637 


Gulf Shores Alabama Reunion Day 
(February 14) 

Gulf Shores, Alabama 

(205) 968-2425 

Daffodils Display 

(February 15-March 15) 

Theodore, Alabama 

(205) 973-2217 


ARKANSAS 


Tim Brown of Little Rock was 
spooked by frogs this fall. After a par- 
ticularly hard rain he peered out his 
kitchen window and saw what he said 
was ‘“‘about 500 of them,”’ all looking 
his way and croaking in a chorus that 
nearly deafened him. 

“It was scary,’’ he said. ‘‘Like a 
Hitchcock movie. I was afraid they 
were going to hop into the house and 
eat me.”’ 

He said they kept him awake all 
night, but disappeared around dawn. 
Nobody else in the neighborhood 
heard or saw anything. 

Four years ago, Brown, who is 90, 
reported he had been attacked by 
several porcupines. 


December 

6th Annual King Cotton Basketball 
Tournament 

(December 28-31) 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

(501) 534-5464 


January 

15th Annual Heifer Project 
(January 19-21) 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
(501) 376-6836 


Annual Eagle Day 
(January 21) 

Lake Village, Arkansas 
(501) 265-5480 


Jefferson County Agri Day 
(January 21) 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

(501) 534-1033 


February 

10th Annual Arkansas Agri Expo 
(February 2-3) 

Forrest City, Arkansas 

(501) 633-3034 


2nd Annual Hikes, Hearts, and Hugs 
(February 14) 

Morrilton, Arkansas 

(501) 727-5441 


Cuttin’ Up In The Backwoods 
(February 21-August 13) 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

(501) 371-1749 


FLORIDA 


Judging by the protective laws we’ve 
passed, our society seems to regard 
alligators as Good Old Boys, despite 
the fact that they eat children every 
once in a while. Well, the Good Old 
Boys down in the Chocatawatchee 
River Swamp are mad these days, and 
we can’t say as we blame them. 

As one of them put it: “‘It’s that 
Carl Forrester, who plows through our 
back yard every other day with his 
18-foot flat-bottom boat. Sometimes 
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he’s got as many as six tourists aboard, 
all talking in loud Yankee voices and 
throwing peanut butter sandwiches in 
the water.’ 

It seems that Forrester, who was a 
marketing expert and corporate-jet 
pilot in Chicago, has filed for 
bankruptcy and moved to Florida, 
where he gives tourists rides into the 
swamps, wearing a broad-brimmed 
white hunter’s hat and a big knife. He 
charges $100 an outing, and apparent- 
ly he’s doing all right at it. 

But deep in the swamp the Good 
Old Boys are watching him with eyes 
that are not quite as sleepy as they 
look. 

““The slime bucket has a degree in 
business administration. What he 
knows about this swamp you could 
put in a gnat’s eye. First time he calls 
himself ‘‘Alligator Forrester,’’ he’s a 
dead man.”’ 

Then they slap their tails against the 
water and grin at one another. 


December 

The 5Sth Orange Bowl Festival 
Nebraska vs. Miami 
(December 29-January 2) 
Miami, Florida 

(305) 642-1515 


January 

Greenberg’s Great Train, Dollhouse, 
and Toy Show 

(January 7-8, 14-15) 

Tampa, Florida 

(301) 795-7447 


Florida Keys Renaissance Fair 
(January 21-22) 

Marathon, Florida 

(305) 743-4386 


Brooksville Raid Festival 
(January 13-15) 
Brooksville, Florida 
(904) 796-2420 


February 
Scottish Festival 
(February 4) 
Miami, Florida 
(305) 579-2676 


Piccadilly Antique and Collector’s 
Fair 

(February 4-5) 

Eustis, Florida 

(813) 345-4431 

Massing of the Colors 

(February 19) 

Key West, Florida 

(305) 292-6713 
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GEORGIA 


You’d think you were looking at the 
negative of a 1960s news film. The 
policemen arresting demonstrators are 
black instead of white and so are the 
city officials who harumph around 
and talk about the sanctity of the law. 

This time, of course, the 
demonstrators are going to jail over 
the question of abortion rather than 
segregation; and that’s a horse of a 
different color. 

Mayor Andrew Young even says so. 
And he ought to know, because he was 
with Martin Luther King almost from 
the very beginning, and understands 
the subtle distinctions that makes one 
group’s moral outrage highly accep- 
table, and another’s highly reprehen- 
sible. So the arrests are going to con- 
tinue for as long as these radical 
revolutionaries persist in challenging 
Mayor Young’s ancien regime, 

Meanwhile, there is some sign that 
the demonstrations have made a dif- 
ference. The exit polls from 
November’s election revealed that 
32% of the voters were influenced by 
the abortion issue in making their 
choice for President. And most of 
these voted for Bush, who, during his 
acceptance speech and again in the 
debates, declared himself ‘‘pro-life,’’ 
while what’s-his-name said he was 
“‘pro-choice.’’ 

Andrew Young had best take note. 
One day soon he may be regarded as 
the Bull Connor of the 1980s. 


December 

The Twelve Days of Christmas 
Southern Style 

(December 1-25) 

Milledgeville, Georgia 

(921) 452-4687 

Fort Pulaski Confederate Nog Party 
(December 26) 

Savannah/Tybee Island/Fort Pulaski, 
Georgia 

(912) 786-5787 

January 

Monthly Story Telling Hour 
(January 28) 

Atlanta, Georgia 

(404) 753-7725 


Rattlesnake Round Up 
(January 28) 
Whigham, Georgia 
(912) 762-4243 
February 

A Taste of Columbus 


(February 16-19) 
Columbus, Georgia 
(404) 458-9784 


A Taste of Chocolate 
(February 10-12) 
Marietta, Georgia 
(404) 952-7977 


KENTUCKY 


Many Kentuckians were unhappy 
with their elected officials for an 
unusually harebrained decision. Not 
only did the legislature pass state run 
gambling (a lottery) but they called an 
expensive special session to enact it. 

The total tax bill for the session was 
$617,000 in per diems and travel paid 
to the legislators. But these great 
statesmen in Frankfort gave the ses- 
sion an unexpected spin: they decreed 
that the cost of the special session 
would be paid from the proceeds of 
the first lottery. Now that gives a 
whole new meaning to the phrase ‘‘pay 
as you go.”’ 

January 

Olde Christmas 
(January 8) 
Prestonsburg, Virginia 
(606) 886-2185 


Winter Weekends 

(January 13-14, 20-21, 27-28) 
Shaker Village of Pleasant Hill 
(606) 734-5411 


Crawlathon 

(January 26-28) 

Olive Hill, Kentucky 
(606) 286-4411 
February 

Kentucky Crafts Market 
(February 4-5) 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(502) 564-8076 


National Farm Machinery Show 
(February 15-18) 

Louisville, Kentucky 

(502) 366-9592 


Eagle’s Weekend 

(February 24-26) 

Land Between the Lakes, Kentucky 
(502) 924-1131 


LOUISIANA 


The people of the Bayou state may 
remember December the 4th as the 
night the lights went out in Richwood. 

After failing to collect on a power 
bill of $20,000 from the Town of 
Richwood, Louisiana Power and 
Light said it had no choice but to pull 


the plug on the town’s street lights. 

Mayor Edward Harris shortly 
thereafter announced that the town 
owes other creditors as well--to the 
tune of $55,000. His explanation for 
all this darkness is simply that the 
‘town is broke.’’ Wonder why that 
never stops the crowd in Washington? 


January 

Kajun Power Rabbit Fanciers Show 
(January 14) 

Houma, Louisiana 

(504) 872-4690 


The Glory That Was Carthage 
(January 1-31) 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

New Orleans Museum of Art 


“Starring Louisiana: A Romance of 
the Reel’’ 

(January 1-31) 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Louisiana State Museum 


February 

Logansport Frontier Days 
(February 10-11) 
Logansport, Louisiana 
Riverfront 


Crawfish Tasting and Trade Show 
(February 11-12) 

Lafayette, Louisiana 

(318) 232-3737 


Rebel Club Antique Show 
(February 17-19) 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
(318) 443-5068 


Great Southern Knife and Gun Show 
(February 25-26) 

Lafayette, Louisiana 

Memorial Auditorium 


MARYLAND 


Look for Alan Keyes, who ran for 
the Senate on the Republican ticket, 
to get a top post on the Bush Ad- 
ministration - if not now, then later. 
Keyes, a black and a conservative, is 
a bright new star in the Republican 
party, despite the fact that he ran far 
behind Sen. Paul Sarbanes, the most 
liberal Democrat in the U.S. Senate. 

There are those who say Keyes is be- 
ing groomed for the National Ticket, 
perhaps as early as 1992. 


December 

Harborplace Holiday Celebration 
(December) 

Baltimore, Maryland 

(301) 396-4891 


New Year’s Eve Extravaganza 
(December 31) 

Baltimore, Maryland 

(301) 837-4636 

January 

Chesapeake Bay Boat Show 
(January 28-February 7) 
Baltimore, Maryland 

(301) 383-1200 


Winter Songs Festival 
(January 19) 

Baltimore, Maryland 

(301) 659-6169 

February 

US National Figure Skating 
Championships 

(February 7-9) 

Baltimore, Maryland 

(301) 625-1014 


American Crafts Council Crafts Fair 
(February 14-18) 

Baltimore, Maryland 

(301) 659-7000 


Waiter’s Race on Ice 
(February 4) 
Baltimore, Maryland 
(301) 821-9303 


MISSISSIPPI 


Leaders of the Mississippi Division 
of the Sons of Confederate Veterans 
are very pleased with the election 
returns---especially in two major races. 
They’re happy because two of their 
S.C.V. members have been elected to 
high office. Congressman Trent Lott 
is now United States Senator Trent 
Lott, and Congressman Larkin Smith 
will go to Washington as Lott’s 
replacement as United States Con- 
gressman for the Fifth Congressional 
District. 


December 

Christmas at The Old Capitol 
(December 3-23) 

Jackson, Mississippi 

(601) 354-6222 


Luminaria on the Bayou 
(December 24) 

Inverness, Mississippi 
(601) 265-5511 

January 

The Dixie National Livestock Show 
(January 31-February 19) 
Jackson, Mississippi 
(601) 961-4000 

February 

Natchez Mardi Gras 
(February 3-4) 


Natchez, Mississippi 
(601) 446-6345 


Biloxi Mardi Gras 

(February 7) 

Biloxi, Mississippi 

(601) 896-6999 

The Dixie National Western Festival 
(February 10-12) 

Jackson, Mississippi 

(601) 960-1891 


MISSOURI 


A few weeks before Christmas, 
Truman Medical Center in Kansas 
City announced a major cutback in 
medical services to the poor. The 
‘‘Medical Center’’ (whatever happen- 
ed to hospitals?) had a simple choice 
to make: either cut services to in- 
digents or lay off 10% of their staff 
to balance the budget. Clearly 
hospitals, like all institutional 
bureaucracies, invariably opt to cut 
services before they cut costs. This 
particular institution, named for 
Truman, has made it abundantly clear 
where the buck stops. 


December 

Christmas Activities 
(through January 1) 
Kansas City, Missouri 
1-800-523-5953 


January 

Chocolate Rendezvous 
(January 20-22) 

St. Louis, Missouri 
(314) 997-4433 


Eagle Days 

(January 21 & 22) 
Lake Ozark, Missouri 
(314) 348-2730 


Caribbean Festival Arts 
(January \|-February 19) 
St. Louis, Missouri 
(313) 721-0067 


February 

Winter Blue Grass Festival 
(February 17-20) 
Hannibal, Missouri 

(314) 853-4344 

Chili Cook Off 

(February 26) 

St. Joseph, Missouri 
1-800-821-5052 

Flower Lawn & Garden Show 
(February 28-March 5) 
Kansas City, Missouri 
(816) 444-3113 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Rumors persist in Washington that 
Senator Jesse Helms will not seek 
reelection in 1990. Needless to say, 
liberals, gay rights activists, por- 
nographers, Soviet spies, women’s lib- 
ber’s, abortionists, child molesters, 
convicts, Teddy Kennedy, Chris 
Dodd, the Berrigans, Gerry Studds, 
Barney Frank, and Tawana Brawley 
are praying that these rumors are true. 
But conservatives in Washington are 
terrified at the thought of a Senate 
without Helms. 

There is no one in that chamber who 
has the courage that Helms does when 
it comes to social issues, and his staff 
is one of the sharpest and most 
dedicated on Capitol Hill (e.g. 
legislative assistant Mary Potter, who 
looks and talks like a Chi Omega 
pledge while watch-dogging those 
government agencies who want to 
fund homosexual pornography in 
order to further the gay rights agenda). 

As one Washington conservative 
leader put it: 

**Helms is not just good on foreign 
affairs [his staff is again the best], but 
also on every issue of genuine concern 
to traditional-minded Americans, We 
could spare almost anyone else in 
Washington better than this man. He 
is the key to the whole conservative 
movement. If he goes, then so does the 
movement. And after that, the coun- 
try.” 

If you have some spare time this 
weekend, write Jesse and tell him you 
don’t want him to quit: 

The Honorable Jesse Helms 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


December 

Annual Torchlight Parade 
(December 27) 

Maggie Valley, North Carolina 
(704) 926-0285 


The Guilds—Art and Craft Show 
(December 30-31) 

Greensboro, North Carolina 
(919) 292-7026 


First Night Charlotte 
(December 31) 

Charlotte, North Carolina 
(704) 372-8217 


January 
The Old North Military Collector’s 
Show 
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(January 7-8) 

Concord, North Carolina 
(704) 786-8373 

The Annual Winter Feast 
(Early January) 

Banner Elk, North Carolina 
(704) 387-2011 

AA Custom Car Show 
(February 6-8) 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
(919) 821-7400 


February 

North Carolina Jazz Festival 
(February 3-4) 

Wilmington, North Carolina 
(919) 762-5207 


Barefoot in the Park 
(February 16-18) 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
(704) 865-0160 


Romeo and Juliet 
(February 22-26) 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
(919) 334-5546 


OKLAHOMA 


Some of the people of McAlester 
thought they were witnessing the pro- 
duction of a new commercial for 
Schlitz Malt Liquor. Others thought 
a wild publicity stunt for the annual 
rodeo had gotten out of hand when a 
huge bull crashed through the window 
of a furniture store. The bull pranced 
and snorted through the streets of 
McAlester for about an hour before 
police Lieutenant Jim Lyles finally 
succeeded in tranquilizing the animal. 

No, it turned out the bull was not 
part of the rodeo. He was a local resi- 
dent who was promptly returned to the 
stockyard before the sedative wore 
off. But Lieutenant Lyles said the bull 
was well qualified for the rodeo cir- 
cuit. Fortunately the local china shop 
was unharmed. 

One eyewitness said that the inci- 
dent was the closest thing he had ever 
seen to a bull in a china shop. 


January 

Wintertales Storytelling Festival 
(January 27-28) 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
(405) 236-1426 


February 

Track Classic 

(February 10-11) 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
(405) 325-8212 


Virginia Slim’s of Oklahoma Tennis 
Tournament 

(February 20-26) 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

(405) 278-8900 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Glenn Reese, the Democratic can- 
didate for South Carolina House 
District 37 not only lost the election 
to incumbent Republican Ralph 
Davenport, he lost his doughnuts to 
him too. 

Reese thought he was being a nice 
guy when he brought Krispy Kreme 
doughnuts to all the poll workers in 
each precinct on election day in 
November. But Davenport received 
reports from campaign workers that 
voters were seen eating them. 

Minutes later, poll workers were 
surprised by a woman dressed in a blue 
and white striped tuxedo complete 
with sequins and a tall hat. Before they 
had time to react, the Uncle Sam look- 
alike had grabbed all the glazed and 
filled doughnuts she could carry and 
had escaped in a van. 

The woman driving the van was 
identified as Mrs. Ralph Davenport. 

So let this be a lesson to you. If you 
plan to buy votes in Spartanburg 
County, Uncle Sam wants you! 


January 

Grand American Coon Hunt 
(January 6-7) 

Orangeburg, South Carolina 
(803) 297-3650 


Camellia Show 
(January 21-22) 
Aiken, South Carolina 
(803) 649-9586 


Oyster Festival 
(late January) 
Charleston, South Carolina 
(803) 577-2510 


February 

Southeastern Wildlife Exposition 
(February 17-19) 

Charleston, South Carolina 
(803) 723-1748 


Beethoven Festival 
(February 18-25) 

Greenville, South Carolina 
(803) 232-0344 

Tour of Charming Dwellings 
(February 24) 


Charleston, South Carolina 
(803) 722-2596 


TENNESSEE 


In Memphis they celebrated Elvis 
International Tribute Week with a 
trivia contest, concerts, tears, fainting 
spells, and a solemn candlelight pro- 
cession to Elvis’s grave, while a 


loudspeaker played ‘‘Are You 
Lonesome Tonight?’’ 
Meanwhile Elvis - hiding out 


somewhere in the Southwest - is 
reportedly a little disgusted with the 
whole phenomenon. 

“It’s all too commercialized,’’ he is 
quoted as saying. ‘‘And I think many 
of the items they sell at Graceland are 
just a little too tacky, don’t you? 
Ceramic pink cadillacs! I mean, 
really\”’ 


January 

Elvis Presley’s Birthday Tribute 
(January 8) 

Memphis, Tennessee 

(901) 332-3322 


3rd Annual Chocolate Fest 
(January 21) 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

(615) 688-5481 


Esau’s Antiques and Collectibles 
Market 

(January 21-22) 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

(615) 588-1233 


February 

Heart of Country Antiques Show 
(February 3-5) 

Nashville, Tennessee 

(314) 852-1091 


U.S. National Indoor Tennis 
Championships 

(February 13-19) 

Memphis, Tennessee 

(901) 765-4400 


National Field Trial Championships 
(February 20-March 2) 

Grand Junction, Tennessee 

(901) 764-2167 


TEXAS 


There’s a lot of argument around 
the country over which state is grow- 
ing the fastest, and until the bottom 
fell out of the oil business, Texas seem- 
ed to be leading the pack, with cities 
like Dallas growing at the rate of 
250,000 a year. With the collapse of 
the Texas economy, however, folks 
were saying immigration to the Lone 
Star State had slowed to a trickle. 


This past October, however, there 
was new evidence that the State was 
growing prodigiously. In a small town 
in South Texas, with a population of 
around 6,000, they suddenly acquired 
over 12,000 registered voters on the 
polls. 

Happened in just a couple of weeks, 
too. 


January 

Confederate Heroes Day Celebration 
(January 19) 

Huntsville, Texas 

(409) 291-9500 


Southwestern Exposition stock Show 
and Rodeo 

(January 20-February 5) 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(817) 877-2420 


Elisabet Ney’s Birthday Celebration 
(January 29) 

Austin, Texas 

(512) 458-2255 


February 

The Last Great Gunfight 
(February 8) 

Fort Worth, Texas 

(617) 824-9712 


Washington’s Birthday Celebration 
(February 10-19) 

Laredo, Texas 

(512) 722-0589 


Shakespeare Festival in Globe Theatre 
(February 23-March 18) 

Odessa, Texas 

(915) 332-1586 


VIRGINIA 


A late victory in an old war. Ninety- 
nine years ago the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy erected a bronze 
statue of a Confederate soldier. Until 
recently he stood on a pedestal high 
above the city, a disapproving look on 
his face as he watched the growing 
apostasy of Northern Virginia. Then, 
a few months ago, some jerk driving 
an American Airlines van plowed in- 
to the pedestal and knocked the soldier 
off his perch. 

The mayor of Alexandria and a host 
of scalawags immediately suggested 
that the city should take this oppor- 
tunity to move the dislocated monu- 
ment to a less conspicuous spot. The 
local News Channels interviewed 
blacks who claimed they were offend- 
ed by the very idea of the Con- 
federacy, though a majority probably 


never noticed the monument. Natural- 
ly the UDC objected to the mayor’s 
proposal, but no one thought they had 
a chance against the slick illogic of His 
Honor. But miracle of miracles! The 
city council voted to put the soldier 
back on his pedestal - a sign that there 
are still reasonable people in the 
world. 

Currently, the UDC is planning a 
100th birthday celebration for the 
soldier, who still looks down on Alex- 
andria with a mildly disapproving look 
on his face. 

We wish him many happy returns 
on the day. 

December 

The Merrie Olde England Christmas 
(December 23-27) 

Charlottesville, Virginia 

(804) 296-2181 


President Wilson’s Birthday 
(December 28) 

Staunton, Virginia 

(703) 885-0897 

Sixth Annual Waterfront New Year’s 
Eve Festival 

(December 31) 

Norfolk, Virginia 

(804) 626-7809 

January 

Lee’s Birthday Convocation 
(January 19) 

Lexington, Virginia 

(703) 463-8460 

Stonewall Jackson’s Birthday 
Celebration 

(January 21) 

Lexington, Virginia 

(703) 463-2552 

Lee’s Birthday Celebration 
(January 22) 

Alexandria, Virginia 
(703)548-1789 

February 

George Washington Birthday Celebra- 
tion Parade 

(February 20) 

Alexandria, Virginia 

(703) 838-4200 

George Washington Birthday Banquet 
and Ball 

(February 18) 

Alexandria, Virginia 

(703) 838-4200 

The Williamsburg Antique Farm 
(February 5-10) 

Williamsburg, Virginia 

(804) 253-0192 
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The following selections are taken from The Tragic Era by Claude 
Bowers, published in 1929. The accuracy of its traditional view of the 
Southern holocaust is a stark contrast to two recently published revi- 
sionist histories reviewed for us by Paul Gottfried, beginning on page 18. 

We have selected passages from three periods in The Tragic Era of 
reconstruction: the beginning, when the South faced Desolation and 
Despair; the even darker period of Corruption, when the power of the 
carpetbagger was at its zenith; and the long awaited Restoration, when 


Southerners regained control of their own government. 
Fortunately, The Tragic Era Was reprinted, in 1983 by A.M.S. Press (56 
East Street, New York, New York 10003). These selections are reproduced 
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I. Desolation & Despair 


HE smoke had scarcely ceased to curl above the 

smouldering ruins of the South, and Lincoln had 
not yet been buried, when Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase set forth into the stricken region, accompanied 
by journalists, on a political mission. Before follow- 
ing him on his journey, let us take a hasty survey of 
the country through which he will pass. 


For some time now a straggling procession of 
emaciated, crippled men in ragged gray had been sad- 
ly making their way through the wreckage to homes 
that in too many instances were found to be but piles 
of ashes. These men had fought to exhaustion. For 
weeks they would be found passing wearily over the 
country roads and into the towns, on foot and on 
horseback. It was observed that ‘they are so worn out 
that they fall down on the sidewalks and sleep.’ The 
countryside through which they passed presented the 
appearance of an utter waste, the fences gone, the 
fields neglected, the animals and herds driven away, 
and only lone chimneys marking spots where once had 
stood merry homes. A proud patrician lady riding bet- 
ween Chester and Camden in South Carolina scarcely 
saw a living thing, and ‘nothing but tall blackened 
chimneys to show that any man had ever trod this road 
before’; and she was moved to tears at the funereal 
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aspect of the gardens where roses were already hiding 
the ruins. The long thin line of gray-garbed men, stag- 


’ gering from weakness into towns, found them often 


gutted with the flames of incendiaries or soldiers. Pen- 
niless, sick at heart and in body, and humiliated by 
defeat, they found their families in poverty and 
despair. ‘A degree of destitution that would draw pity 
from a stone,’ wrote a Northern correspondent. Enter- 
ing the homes for a crust or cup of water, they found 
the furniture marred and broken, dishes cemented ‘in 
various styles’ and with ‘corn cobs substituting for 
spindles in the looms.’ The houses of the most pro- 
sperous planters were found denuded of almost every 
article of furniture, and in some sections women and 
children accustomed to luxury begged from door to 
door. 

In the larger towns the weary soldier found business 
prostrate except with the sutlers, in full possession now 
that the merchants were ruined, and these were amass- 
ing fortunes through profiteering without shame. In 
Charleston the shops were closed, the shutters drawn. 
There was no shipping in the harbor, where the piers 
were rapidly decaying. Cows were feeding on the va- 
cant lots and grass was growing between paving-stones 
in the principal streets. Warehouses were deserted, and 
the burnt district looked ‘like a vast graveyard with 
broken walls and tall blackened chimneys.’ The once 
aristocratic clubs were closed, along with the 


restaurants, and it was noted that ‘no battle blood’ 
mantled ‘the face of the haggard and listless Charlesto- 
nians one meets.” One, who momentarily rejoiced in 
what he saw, found that ‘luxury, refinement, hap- 
piness have fled from Charleston and poverty is en- 
throned there.’ Columbia was one mass of ruins, and 
only the majestic columns of what had once been 
Wade Hampton’s hall of hospitality remained. There, 
the prostration complete, intellectuals of the college 
faculty in rags were supplied with underclothing by a 
benevolent society of women. Thus it was in towns and 
cities generally. Everywhere destitution, desolation, ut- 
ter hopelessness. In some of the cities brave attempts 
were being made to restore something of business pros- 
perity, but this rested almost wholly on the speculators 
from the North. The natives were literally without 
money, their Confederate paper and bonds now wor- 
thless. The banks had closed their doors — ruined. The 
insurance companies had failed. The one hope for the 
restoration of the cities was the resumption of normal 
activities in the country, the cultivation of the planta- 
tions as of old. 

But in the country the situation was desperate, for 
the herds — cattle, sheep, and horses — had been 
driven away. The master of one of the best plantations 
in Mississippi had returned to find only a few mules 
and one cow left. Houses, fences, and barns, 
destroyed, had to be rebuilt — and there was no 
money. Farming implements were needed — and there 
was no credit. But the gravest problem of all was that 
of labor, for the slaves were free and were demanding 
payment in currency that their old masters no longer 
possessed. The one hope of staving off starvation the 
coming winter was to persuade the freedmen to work 
on the share, or wait until the crops were marketed 
for their pay. Many old broken planters called their 
former slaves about them and explained, and at first 
many agreed to wait for their compensation on the 
harvest. Many of them went on about their work, ‘very 
quiet and serious and more obedient and kind than 
they had ever been known to be.’ It was observed that 
with the pleasure of knowing they had their freedom 
there was a touch of sadness. Some Northerners, who 
had taken Mrs. Stowe’s novel too literally, were amaz- 
ed at the numerous ‘instances of the most touching 
attachment to their old masters and mistresses.’ One 
of these was touched one Sunday morning when the 
negroes appeared in mass at the mansion house to pay 
their respects. ‘I must have shaken hands with four 
hundred,’ she wrote. Something of the beautiful loyal- 
ty in them which guarded the women and children with 
such zeal while husbands and fathers were fighting far 
away persisted in the early days of their freedom. Old 
slaves, with fruit and gobblers and game, would sneak 
into the house with an instinctive sense of delicacy and 
leave them in the depleted larder surreptitiously. Oc- 


casionally some of these loyal creatures, momentarily 
intoxicated with the breath of liberty, would roam 
down the road toward the towns, only to return with 
childlike faith to the old plantation. But for the sug- 
gestions of soldiers and agitators, the former masters 
and slaves might easily have effected a social readjust- 
ment to their mutual benefit, but this was not the game 
intended. The negroes must be turned against their 
former masters; it was destiny perhaps that the carpet- 
bagger should be served. Quite soon an extravagant 
notion of proper compensation for services was to turn 
the freedmen adrift... 

Meanwhile the Southern people were fighting for the 
preservation of their civilization. The negroes would 
not work, the plantations could not produce. The 
freedmen clung to the illusion planted in their minds 
by demagogues that the economic status of the races 
was to be reversed through the distribution of the land 
among them. This cruelly false hope was being fed by 
private soldiers, Bureau agents, and low Northern 
whites circulating among the negroes on terms of social 
equality in the cultivation of their prospective votes. 
‘Nothing but want will bring them to their senses,’ 
wrote one Carolinian to another. At the time, however, 
the negroes were warding off want by prowling the 
highways and byways in the night for purposes of 
pillage. In one week, in one town in Georgia, one hun- 
dred and fifty were arrested for theft. 

More serious than this annoying petty stealing was 
the wholesale pillaging by Treasury agents, who 
swarmed over the land like the locusts of Egypt follow- 
ing the order confiscating all cotton that had been con- 
tracted to the falien Confederacy. It mattered not 
whether the cotton had been contracted for or not; 
these petty officials rumbled over the roads day and 
night in Government wagons with soldiers, taking 
whatever they could find. One agent in Alabama stole 
eighty thousand dollars’ worth of cotton in a month. 
The burden of proof was put upon the owner, and the 
agent in Arkansas enforced rules of evidence no 
planter could circumvent. When, in Texas, agents 
caught red-handed were indicted, the army released 
them. When, as in Alabama, the stealing was so 
flagrant that prosecutions were forced, proceedings 
were suddenly stopped as the trail of crime led toward 
politicians of importance. 

This, then, was the combination against the peace 
of a fallen people — the soldiers inciting the blacks 
against their former masters, the Bureau agents 
preaching political and social equality, the white scum 
of the North fraternizing with the blacks in their 
shacks, and the thieves of the Treasury stealing cot- 
ton under the protection of Federal bayonets. And in 
the North, demagogic politicians and fanatics were 
demanding immediate negro suffrage and clamoring 


Continued on page 20. 
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By Paul Gottfried 


Richard Nelson Current, Those 
Terrible Carpetbaggers (New York 
and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1988) 


Eric Foner, Reconstruction: 
1865-1877 (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1988) 

The Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce was an optimist. 
He believed in the cumulative 
nature of historical understanding. 
The study of history, he said, con- 
sisted in recapitulating the history 
of historiography. 

My own view of historiography 
is decidedly more bleak, especial- 
ly on the subject. of the 
Reconstruction of the American 
South. Consider the sequence of 
interpretations: from - William 
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Dunning and C.W. Ramsdell, ear- 
ly in the Century , through 
W.E.B. DuBois and Charles 


Beard; from the pro-Southern and | 


later pro-Reconstructionist 
Howard K. Beale, to C. Vann 
Woodward, Kenneth M. Stampp, 
Ira Berlin, Herman Belz and Eric 
Foner. Surveying their successive 
interpretations is not a progressive 
journey in the direction of light. 

Indeed, reading § about 
Reconstruction is a great deal like 
revisiting ‘‘a dark and. bloody 
ground’’ without even the cathar- 
tic effect of Greek tragedy. 
Despite the exhaustive archival 
research done for. individual 
Southern states, today’s prevalent 
academic view of the postbellum 
South is no more accurate than the 
dominant interpretations of eighty 
years ago. Indeed no other 
historical field, with the possible 
exception of modern Germany, 
has been so buffeted by ideological 
currents. 

Many of the present day 
historians of Reconstruction, for 
example, no longer seriously con- 
sider the evidence of Carpetbag 
and Scalawag corruption. Cited by 
Ramsdell and Dunning and 
thoroughly documented by 
Ludwell Johnson, the financial 
misdeeds and political manipula- 
tion of Reconstruction leaders 
constitute a damning indictment 
of the Union army’s occupation of 
the South. Yet Eric Foner, in his 
newly released Reconstruction 
1865-1877, only casually notes that 
historians of the forties and fifties 
came around to providing ‘‘sym- 
pathétic accounts of the once 
despised freedmen, Southern 
white Republicans, and Northern 
policymakers.”’ 

Foner openly approves of the 
strange about-face of H.K. Beale, 
who once acknowledged the cor- 
ruption of the Reconstruction 
period, then in mid-career began 
to write sympathetically about the 
motives of Reconstruction. This 
sea change, we learn, did not.result 


from discoveries that served to 
discredit established interpreta- 
tions. Beale did not have new facts 
that made Reconstruction appear 
less corrupt or less contemptuous 
of the rights of Southern whites 
than he had formerly believed. He 
altered his view of Reconstruction 
for policy-oriented reasons. Beale 
feared that Southerners might find 
in his work reasons to believe that 
“their race must bar Negroes from 
social and economic equality.’’ 
Scholars, he came to think, had to 
bring their findings into line with 
desirable political change. 

Though it may be unreasonable 
to expect historians to rise entire- 
ly above special pleading, their 
bias in dealing with Reconstruc- 
tion has been particularly blatant. 
M.E. Bradford, writing in The 
World and I, observes that the in- 
terpretation of Southern race rela- 
tions produced by C. Vann Wood- 
ward has usually reflected the 
march of liberal agendas. During 
the 1950’s Woodward. asserted 
that Reconstruction did not go 
against the grain of Southern 
history. Southerners would have 
accepted its consequences, if only 
the victorious Union army had sat 
on them a bit longer. Woodward 
also insisted that segregation laws 
were a Northern invention which 
Southerners at first hesitantly im- 
ported. Behind these desperately 
argued positions was the.obvious 
intention to find a fit between 
liberal civil rights activism and 
Southern history. 

Another liberal historian. of 
Reconstruction, John Hope 
Franklin, believed less in such a 
fit, but followed the same political 
course as Woodward. Franklin 
went from demands for a federal- 
ly imposed colorblind society. to 
advocating compensatory: justice 
for blacks. 

In both cases, Reconstruction 
was viewed as a necessary: prece- 
dent for massive social engineer- 
ing. A similar agenda seems to 
have shaped the view of 


Reconstruction in the two new 
books being reviewed here. The 
one by Richard Nelson Current 
(Those Terrible Carpetbaggers) 
stands closer to the conventional 
liberal pieties of Franklin and 
Stampp (to whom. Current 
dedicates his book as ‘‘a friend of 
more than fifty years’’). 
Current’s account often 
Carpetbaggers—who come .-with 
the Union army into the defeated 
South, where they ‘enriched 
themselves and held office under 
military rule—is apologetic as well 
as narrative. Southern whites are 
shown as resisting sound reforms 
that had to be imposed through 
force. Southern blacks, by con- 
trast, are depicted as politically 
“honest and, (in Foner’s work as 
well as in Current’s) endowed with 
Solomonic wisdom, despite their 
alleged brutalization under 
slavery. One of. his subjects, 
Albert T. Morgan, who married a 
woman of color and. tried to 
establish a plantation in Yazoo, 
Mississippi, is made to resemble.a 
white civil rights activist of the 
1960’s. Morgan’s overriding con- 
cern, we are made to think, was a 
benevolent effort to push. black 
political equality in the face. of 
racist Democrats. and: of foot- 
dragging national leadership. 
None of Current’s ten Carpet- 
baggers seems to be particularly 
appealing. It is hard to see how 
these cardboard portraits justify.a 
favorable picture of Reconstruc- 
tion. More incredible still is Cur- 
rent’s premise that we are entitled 
to generalize about an eleven-year 
military occupation of eleven 
Southern: states; populated with 
several million people, on the basis 
of ten adventurers... ; 
Foner’s volume is even less 
useful for understanding the sameé 
events. Abounding in diatribes 
against the racist motives of those 
who. would disagree with him, 
Foner never gets far enough from 
his politics to present even a 
-semblance of history. 


In the August 1, 1988 edition of 
The New Republic, David H. 
Donald correctly called attention 
to the implausibility of Foner’s 
portrayal of Southern whites as 
uniformly evil. Even more puzzl- 
ing, in my opinion, is his portrayal 
of Negro politicians and activists 
during Reconstruction as uniform- 
ly genteel and brilliant. If the slave 
system in the South and racial 
bigotry throughout America were 
as bad as Foner claims, it is im- 
possible to comprehend how 
blacks came to be so thoroughly 
educated by the 1860’s as to pro- 
vide the gracious, learned and ex- 
emplary leadership he describes. 

Under the policy guidance of 
the anti-Southern neoconser- 
vatives, Foner has been one of the 
most heavily endowed historians 
in America, receiving hefty grants 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. It may still be per- 
missable to ask a few questions 
about his historical perspective. 

In the real world as opposed to 
one’s private fantasies, why 
should Southern whites have will- 
ingly entrusted their political for- 
tunes to an invading army and to 
the largely illiterate slave popula- 
tion thrust by that army into posi- 
tions of control? The. real 
Reconstruction, let us recall, took 
place after many Southerners had 
seen their property destroyed. or 
confiscated and were disenfran- 
chised and/or barred from 
political office. Under the best of 
circumstances, integrating black 
freedmen into the postbellum 
South would have been immense- 
ly difficult. Indeed generations 
would have had to pass, as hap- 
pened in other societies, before 
dispossessed slaveowners would 
have been able to view their 
former slaves as political equals— 
or before the vast majority of 
freedmen could have rightfully 
assumed such roles. 

Reconstruction was not the best 
but the worst of all situations. for 
creating interracial harmony. It 


made blacks accomplices in ‘the 
displacement and humiliation of 
the established white ruling elite. 
This displacement was bound to 
have consequences. Jos 

The Radical Republican: plans 
for the continuing subjugation of 
the South depended on con- 

_scripted armies as well as on the 
political mobilization ‘of former 
slaves. But the use of conscriptees 
would not have been tolerated in- 
definitely, even in the North. In- 
evitably the troops had to go 
home, leaving Southern blacks to 
the mercy of those they had been 
used to supplant. 

Foner’s refusal to consider such 
factors is symptomatic. of his 
ideological passion. As a leftwing - 
elitist he favors imposed solutions 
for complex social problems and 
clumsily reinvents the past to 
justify breaking eggs in the present 
to make future omelets. . His 
published attacks on the reputa- 
tion of M.E. Bradford, a courtly, 
tolerant scholar, is thoroughly 
consistent with the hateful tone of 
Foner’s ‘‘scholarly’’ writing. Un-. 
willing simply to challenge Brad- 
ford’s findings on Lincoln, Foner 
denounced him in newspapers as 
a racist. 

In light of Foner’s ranting 
against all critics of Reconstruc- 
tion in his book, such unprofes- 
sional behavior surprises me no 
longer. Though further debates 
about Reconstruction will likely 
continue to produce more dross. 
than gold, this prospect 
nonetheless has one consoling 
side. Current and Foner will not 
get to say the last word about a 
subject that neither does much. to 
explain... + 


Dr. Paul Gottfried is a Senior 
Editor with The World And I 
magazine. : 
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Continued from page 17 
for the blood of Southern leaders. Why was not Jeff 
Davis hanged; and why was not Lee shot? 

The gallant figure of the latter had ridden quietly 


Columbia After Sherman’s Visit — Presbyterian Lecture Room 


out of the public view. No word of bitterness escaped 
his lips, and he sought to ‘promote harmony and good 
feeling.’ His own future was dark enough, the fine old 
mansion at Arlingron gone, and he had no home. 
Sometimes, astride old Traveller, he cantered along 
country roads looking for a small farm. ‘Some quiet 
little home in the woods,’ he wrote, declining the of- 
fer of an estate in England. June found him settled 
in a four-room house in a grove of oaks near 
Cartersville, with his wife and daughters. Then came 
the offer of the presidency of Washington College. 
Should he accept? Was he competent? Would it in- 
jure the institution? He would like to ‘set the young 
an example of submission to authority.’ One 
September day, his decison made, found him mounted 
on old Traveller riding toward Lexington. The ladies 
of the town helped furnish his little office, and ad- 
mirers sent articles of furniture for his house and the 
family took possession. In old letters we have a vision 
of Lee, the sinister conspirator pictured in the Nor- 
thern papers, proudly displaying to his wife and 
daughters the pickles, preserves, and brandied peaches 
the neighbors had sent in, and the bags of walnuts, 
potatoes, and game the mountaineers had given. But 
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the patriots of the North were not to be deceived by 
appearances. ‘We protest,’ said The Nation, ‘against 
the notion that he is fit to be put at the head of a col- 
lege in a country situated as Virginia is’.... 


oe TET 


Columbia After Sherman’s Visit — Freight Depot of S.C.R.R. - Later Rebuilt 


Columbia After Sherman’s Visit — Main Street From State House Grounds 
Photos Courtesy of South Carolinia Library 


II. Corruption 


We enter the [South Carolina State House] where 
F.J. Moses, the speaker, looks down upon members 
mostly black or brown... Some pompous in glossy, 
threadbare black frock coats, some in the rough, soil- 
ed costumes of the fields, others in stub jackets and 
rough woolen comforters tight-fitting about the neck 
to conceal the lack of linen. A cozy atmosphere, too, 
with the members’ feet upon their desks, their faces 
hidden behind their soles. Chuckles, guffaws, the noisy 
cracking of peanuts, and raucous voices disturb the 
parliamentary dignity of the scene. 

On one side a small group of whites, Democrats, 
representing the shadow of the old régime, ‘good- 
looking, substantial citizens... men of weight and stan- 
ding in the communities they represent,’ sit ‘grim and 
silent.’ Without influence here, they have even less in 
Washington. Mingling with the negroes we see ferret- 
faced carpetbaggers, eager for spoils; and, in the rear, 
‘Honest’ John Patterson, vulture-eyed, calculating the 
prices of members. Two years hence he will reassure 
his kind with his classic statement that ‘there are five 
years more of good stealing in South Carolina.’ 


Moses is hammering for order, members are 
shouting to one another, ridiculing the man speaking, 
asking silly questions. Ordered to their seats, the 
disturbers flop down with uproarious laughter, their 
feet upon their desks. Then, like a jack-in-the-box, up 
again. It is a lark, a camp-meeting. The oily carpet- 
baggers simulate a share in the hilarity, ‘Honest’ John 
smiles approvingly, the little group of native whites 
exchange melancholy glances. 

And now a negro orator is speaking, fluently, with 
many-syllabled words, ludicrously misplaced, flowing 
mellifluously, and there is cheering, laughing. And 
then, silence, for the most able and eloquent of the 
negroes, of whom we have heard in the salon, is on 
his feet. Men listened to Robert Brown Elliott, idol 
of the negroes, who did much to inflame their ambi- 
tion and cupidity with disturbing speeches on social 
equality. Even the carpetbaggers are obsequious. 
Moses had barely defeated him for the Speakership, 
but patience, he will yet preside. Meanwhile, his cun- 
ning and eloquence are being converted into money. 
His domination of the Railroad Committee had stood 
him in good stead, and rumor bruited it abroad that 
large bribes from the railroads had found their way 
into his rapacious pockets. An able man, educated in 
England, with morals as low as those of Moses, a 
power in the State. But Elliott was an exception, for 
most of the negroes were illiterate, their intellectual 
level ‘that of a bevy of fresh converts at a negro camp- 
meeting.’ Some laboriously had learned to sign their 
names; many made their mark. When The Nation 
asserted that eighty per cent could neither read nor 
write, and Tilton, of The Independent, and the 
Charleston Daily Republican protested, The Nation 
asked the latter to ‘inform us plumply what number 
of members were...able to read a page of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress decently or intelligently.’ 

Meanwhile, amid the cracking of peanuts, the 
shouting, laughing, stamping, members are seen leav- 
ing and returning in a strange state of exaltation — 
they come and go in streams. Let us follow the trail 
to the room adjoining the office of the clerk of the 
Senate. We learn that it is open from eight in the mor- 
ning till two or four the next morning, and now, as 
we push in, it is crowded. A barroom! Solons are 
discussing politics over sparkling glasses of cham- 
pagne, supplied by taxpayers. Here gallons of wine and 
whiskey are consumed daily. Members enter blear-eyed 
in the early morning for an eye-opener or a nightcap 
— some are too drunk to leave at 4 A.M. Champagne? 
Wine? Whiskey? Gin? Porter? Ale? — and the 
member orders to his taste. Does a special brand of 
liquor or fine cigars appeal especially? Boxes are 
ordered to the member’s hotel or boarding-house. 
‘One box of champagne, one box port wine, one box 
whiskey, one box brandy, one box sherry wine, three 


boxes cigars’ — this the order for one negro member. 
When the Chairman of the Claims Committee found 
one box of wine delivered to his lodgings, he indignant- 
ly wrote. “This is a mistake; the order calls for two 
boxes of wine. Please send the other.’ None but the 
finest brand of cigars was tolerated, and members, 
leaving, usually filled their pockets. Because of the 
visitors, lobbyists and State officials, enough liquor 
was consumed to have given each member a gallon dai- 
ly, with no less than a dozen cigars. 

Since even ‘good men and true’ could not live on 
wine alone, the State was taxed to supply the 
refreshment-room with Westphalia hams, bacon, 
cheese, smoked beef, buffalo tongue, nuts, lemons, 
oranges, cherries, peaches — much of which found its 
way to hotels and boarding-houses and the homes of 
the mistresses. ‘The State has no right to be a State 
unless she can afford to take care of her statesmen,’ 
said Senator C.P. Leslie. Yes, and their wives and 
sweethearts, too. Thus, much of the taxpayers’ money 
went into tapestries, rugs, table linen, imported 
chignons, ladies’ hoods, ribbons, hooks and eyes, ex- 
tra long stockings, bustles, rich toilet sets; and white 
and dusky sirens found the Golden Age. 

A clubby crowd, too, these ‘loyal men’ of South 
Carolina; for when Speaker Moses and Whipper, a 
negro member who owned fast horses, arranged a race 
on a thousand-dollar bet, and Moses lost, did not the 
Legislature within three days vote a gratuity to the 
Speaker to cover his loss, ‘for the dignity and ability 
with which he has presided’? 

Now that darkness has come, we must see the night 
life of Columbia. Barrooms and dancehalls are crowd- 
ed with negroes, and a sprinkling of whites. In hotels 
and boarding-houses, sharp-faced men converse with 
legislators in low tones; in rooms behind locked doors, 
legislation is being determined. The open sesame to 
legislative favor is the rattle of coin. Let us listen at 
the keyhole of one of the locked rooms, where the 
lawyer of a mining company is explaining to a negro 
member that he wants a charter for a mine. It will be 
good for the State and help the people, he explains. 
“What is the thing worth?’ asks the member. ‘It has 
not yet been tried, but we hope to make it profitable.’ 
A burst of incredulous laughter from the legislator. 
‘You are green; I mean what are you willing to pay 
to get the thing through?’ ‘I am not willing to pay 
anything,’ replies the lawyer. ‘You are legislating for 
our people and we demand our rights.’ The member 
explodes with laughter, and the lawyer rises indignantly 
and makes for the door. Clearly the man was ‘green,’ 
as ‘Honest’ John Patterson could have told him. ‘How 
did you get your money?’ asked James Pike of a 
legislator. ‘I stole it,’ was the brazen reply. It was safe 
to make such admissions in South Carolina with 
Federal bayonets to sustain the system. 
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“THE S8.C. STATE CAPITOL OCCUPIED BY U.S. TROOPS.” 


III. Restoration 


The Democratic campaign plan for restoration, pat- 
terned on that of Mississippi, was frankly revolu- 
tionary. The success of the tactics there had created 
an intense interest in South Carolina. One day General 
Martin Witherspoon Gary sat reading a letter to Ma- 
jor T.C. Barker, of Charleston, from General Samuel 
W. Ferguson, of Mississippi. It was a startling story 
of the redemption of a State. The Mississippians, hop- 
ing for assistance from the negroes, had determined 
to carry the election at all hazards. In the event of 
bloodshed the letter said, they had decided to ‘kill 
every white Radical in the county.’ No threats were 
to be made, but it was known as ‘a fixed and settled 
thing.’ The result had been that the white Radicals, 
anxious for a slaughter of the blacks to justify the sum- 
moning of Federal troops, were not ‘ready to sacrifice 
themselves upon the altar of rascality .” Thus, ‘instead 
of fomenting strife, they counseled peace.’ The 
Democrats sent speakers to all Radical meetings and 
demanded a division of time, and the negro ‘saw his 
leaders cower and finally retire from the contest.’ He 
did not vote with the Democrats, but failed to vote, 
since ‘he had no one on the spot to show him how the 
thing was done.’ The success of the plan depended on 
the conservatives ‘being in condition to make a fight 
if neccessary,’ and so they armed themselves. Then 
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‘every man almost worked day and night for weeks.’ 

Gary and others intrigued, sought further informa- 
tion, which came in a copy of the ‘Mississippi Plan’ 
thought to have been sent by General George. With 
this as a basis, the plan of the South Carolina fight 
was formed. Every Democrat was to enlist in a club; 
every club was to be armed and under experienced cap- 
tains, and all were to be instructed to hold themselves 
at all times, day or night, subject to call. They were 
to attend all Radical meetings, going in numbers, and 
armed. At these Radical meetings they were to act, at 
first, with courtesy and assure the negroes they were 
in no danger; but when Radical speakers made false 
statements, there was to be an instant challenge to their 
faces as ‘liars, thieves, and rascals,’ trying to deceive 
the negroes. In appealing to the latter, no arguments 
were to be advanced, ‘since they can only be influenc- 
ed by their fears, superstitions, and cupidity.’ No flat- 
tery or persuasion, but plain speaking on the 
grievances of the whites against the ‘rascally leaders’ 
of the Radicals, white and black. Warning was to be 
given that for murders, burnings, or frauds at the polls 
‘we will hold the leaders of the Radical Party personal- 
ly responsible,’ beginning with the whites, then the 
mulattoes, then the blacks. Public meetings were to 
be held frequently, and negro clubs formed. In all pro- 
cessions the white clubs were to wear red shirts and 
parade with banners. No idle threats were to be made, 
and violence was to be prevented. 


With this as a basis, Gary perfected his plan. 

Gary’s man for Governor was former Confederate 
General Wade Hampton. Hampton with the faith of 
an old master who had easily controlled his slaves, 
believed they could be reasoned into the support of 
the whites. There was no reason why each should not 
pursue his own course, since both agreed on the 
wisdom of simulating faith. 

Thus the enrollment of negroes into Democratic 
clubs went on at a merry pace, the members being 
guaranteed protection against the intimidation of the 
Radicals and Leagues. The leaders of the blacks were 
ignored, but intensive work was done among the rank 
and file. Speakers harangued them on plantations, 
with a negro as chairman and the steps of the gin-house 
as a platform, and at all Democratic meetings a sec- 
tion near the platform was reserved for them 

Meanwhile, Hampton, speaking to them simply, 
kindly, frankly, without flattery, as though reasoning 
with them from the steps of his plantation house, was 
appealing to their better natures. No one wished them 
back in slavery, he said; their labor as free men was 
more valuable. The interests of the two races dovetail- 
ed. ‘The only way to bring about prosperity in this 
State is to bring the two races in friendly relations 
together.’ And ‘if there is a white man in this 
assembly...believes that when I am elected Governor, 
I will stand between him and the law, or grant to him 
any privileges and immunities that shall not be granted 
to the colored man, he is mistaken.’ 

And so Hampton went his way and the militants 
went theirs, all uniting in the determination to prevent 
violence if possible. Hampton was the symbol of what 
was wanted, Gary was the grimly practical politician 
quietly superintending the machinery of the move- 
ment. Hampton’s appeal was in his popularity and 
gentleness. Gary’s power was in his organizing genius. 

With the carpetbagger Chamberlain nominated for 
Governor, he was soon in receipt of a challenge from 
A.C. Haskell, the able Democratic State Chairman, 
to meet Hampton in a series of joint debates. More 
than surfeited with the meetings at Abbeville and 
Edgefield, Chamberlain declined, in a long letter, in- 
tended as propaganda, on the ground that the State 
was an armed camp with Democratic clubs marching 
on the meetings with guns. Hampton appealed to Chief 
Justice Moses, ‘as a Republican and as Chief Justice,’ 
to say whether his observations at the meetings were 
those of Chamberlain, and Moses replied that he had 
seen nothing of violence — just great bodies of men 
on horseback. The doughty carpetbagger had been 
driven from the stump. 

It mattered little. From the mountains to the sea 
South Carolina was aflame for Hampton. Tirelessly 
he swept over the State, accompanied always by a col- 
orful cavalcade, received with fervor everywhere, and 


nowhere making a mistake in utterance. Neither 
brilliant nor spectacular, he talked quietly, plainly, 
without fire or passion, seldom raising his voice, and 
never gesticulating. Never from him an expression that 
might not have been uttered in a drawing-room. 
Through all his talks ran a tone of nobility. ‘Fear 
nothing so much as being in the wrong.’ ‘Let not a 
gust of passion destroy in a moment the edifice we 
have been so long and so laboriously constructing.’ 

But there were fire and fervor enough in the 
meetings; for the entire State had taken to the saddle 
and was riding ceaselessly. The wretchedness of the 
roads, the lack of telephones or speedy means of 
locomotion, meant nothing with such organzation and 
discipline. Day or night, through rain or shine, men 
clattered on horseback over the highways from house 
to house to inform the faithful when and where they 
were needed. The notice was enough. All else was 
dropped; within a few moments the man was in the 
saddle galloping to the meeting-place. Day and night, 
wives, mothers, sweethearts, were plying their needles 
on the red shirts for their men, decorating the plat- 
forms in the groves with flowers and evergreens, drap- 
ing them with bunting. The roads leading to a 
Democratic demonstration were congested with men 
on horses from distant places. From five hundred to 
five thousand mounted men moved like an army, their 
red shirts seen afar in the sunshine. 

Thus word arrives of a meeting at a distance, 
mothers and wives pack hampers with food, the men 
don their uniforms of red, the women cheer them 
shrilly as they ride away. Swaying easily in their sad- 
dles, noisy and jolly, these armies ride into the night, 
pausing at times to rest and dance, and receive the ap- 
plause of the villages and the countryside. Often they 
sing, always they shout. But discipline holds them 
within bounds. That was the order — ‘no violence, 
no provocation.’ Do they hear of a Radical down the 
road making inflammatory speeches to the negroes? 
A committee is assigned to wait upon him, and away 
it rides. Was the man guilty? Usually he confesses — 
usually he is ignorant. The red shirts give him a sound 
talking to, exact the promise to desist, and back they 
ride to their comrades — and away the army moves. 

And now they reach the town of the demonstration, 
to merge with the red shirts entering on the other 
roads, to be cheered lustily by women and children, 
to find even the homes elaborately decorated, for the 
women vie with one another, and the press describes 
the decorations of each house as it does the gowns at 
the opera. Banners of Tilden and Hendricks in cedar 
leaves. Pictures of Hampton — ‘Savior of South 
Carolina’; of Tilden — ‘Savior of America.’ 
Sometimes men laugh or jeer before a picture displayed 
in the spirit of satire — ‘Honest’ John Patterson. Then 
to the grove where the massed red shirts open a space 
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for Hampton, with his red-shirted guard, young girls 
strewing flowers in his path, singing spirited songs. 

Forty times Hampton spoke to great outdoor 
meetings without a blunder; only one speaker, under 
the influence of apple brandy, made a foolish state- 
ment and it escaped the notice of the enemy. 

Toward the close, the campaign was a throbbing 
thing, absorbing the business of the people, with 
women sewing, decorating, with men riding, children 
shouting ‘Hampton! Hampton!’ with the Democratic 
Committee asking a day of prayer in all the churches 
for the ending of the horrors of bad government, and 
with the places of worship crowded. The fiery Gary 
and the cautious Hampton were equally insistent on 
maintaining order, and there were few acts of violence. 
In Edgefield County, some red shirts, riding to a 
Hampton meeting, were ambushed, and one killed; but 
there was no retaliation. Not a Radical nor a negro 
hurt! Persistent warnings had borne fruit. Armed men 
maintained the peace. 

The election of 1876 sent the Democrat Hampton 
to the State House in Columbia and after a protracted 
dispute, Rutherford B. Hayes the Republican to the 
White House in Washington. 

Thus the crisis passed, with Hayes in the White 
House, but thoughtful men were shuddering over what 
might well have been. The Nation had tired of the 
bludgeoning of the South; and Northern sentiment was 
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turning against the manipulation of Southern elections 
through the methods used in Florida and Louisiana. 
It was disgusted, too, with this constant marching and 
countermarching of Federal soldiers about the polls: 
nauseated, as well, with the carpetbaggers and all their 
works. The hour for a change had come. 

Nor was there further need for such desperate 
revolutionary methods, since the revolution had been 
entrenched. The party purpose avowed by Thaddeus 
Stevens had been served, and the dominant party no 
longer required the negro vote or the South. Power 
had passed, during the revolution, from the 
agriculturist to the industrialist and the financier, and 
these, more powerful than the politicians, had become 
the party’s working allies. A degree of centralization 
not dreamed of in other days had been realized. State’s 
rights were to be denounced for forty years as the 
equivalent of treason. A new order had been establish- 
ed, built upon the ruins of the old. The Jeffersonian 
Republic that came in with the revolution of 1800 gave 
way to the Hamiltonian Republic brought in by the 
counter-revolution of 1865-76. The tables had been 
turned. The age-old fight would continue, the spirits 
of Jefferson and Hamilton leading as before, but the 
advantage, under the new order, had passed to the 
latter. 

The hour of the South’s redemption from military 
despotism had struck. The bargain had been made — 
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reduced to writing. And so Packard, the Republican 
gubernatorial nominee in Louisiana, who had receiv- 
ed a thousand more votes than Hayes, according to 
the Returning Board, was turned out, and Nicholls, 
the Democrat, became Governor; Chamberlain in 
South Carolina was deprived of his bayonets and 
Wade Hampton went in; and in Florida the State 
courts made short shrift of Stearns, the carpetbagger, 
and Drew, the Democrat, entered upon his guber- 
natorial duties. In North Carolina, Vance had easily 
triumphed at the polls — and so the South was free 
again to rule herself. 

For the final scenes let us return to South Carolina, 
which had suffered most. It is New Year’s Night in 
Columbia. Among the brighter of the carpetbaggers 
it was all too clear that ‘Honest’ John Patterson’s pro- 
mise of ‘five years more of good stealing in South 
Carolina’ would fall short. A company of United 
States soldiers in the State House was all that was keep- 
ing Chamberlain in possession there. Soon — too soon 
— Hampton would move in. Some of the public 
pillagers, in the spirit of the admonition to ‘eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die,’ proposed a 
farewell fling. Laughing would keep up courage. 

A little later, Chamberlain, hoping against hope, 
was reading a disturbing letter from Stanley Matthews, 
one of the ‘visiting statesmen,’ who had sat in on the 
bargaining over the seating of Hayes. A courteous let- 
ter, but fatal. Did not Chamberlain think, in view of 
the dual governments of himself and Hampton, it 
would be well to withdraw the troops and see which 
government could stand without them? A monstrous 
proposition! And at the bottom of the letter a 
postscript, signed by William M. Evarts, now Secretary 
of State, endorsing the suggestion. It was a death 
warrant. 

And thus, one sunny day, when the streets of the 
capital were thronged with men, women, and children, 
white and black, in festive mood over the visiting cir- 
cus and its performing bears, a carriage left the State 
House bearing a white-faced, disillusioned man who 
had narrowly escaped greatness. As his carriage slow- 
ly made its way through the crowds and he looked 
straight ahead, no one seemed to see him. The crowd 
was busy with its peanuts and its anticipations of the 
bears and clowns. And thus Chamberlain rode from 
power to his political St. Helena. 

And thus one day a company of United States 
soldiers filed out of the State House, led by a captain, 
and marched through the streets to the barracks, while 
a curious crowd watched the historic evacuation 
without a murmur. The reign of the carpetbagger was 
over. Wade Hampton moved into the gubernatorial 
chambers, and South Carolinians resumed the posses- 
sion of their government and the direction of their 
destiny. * 
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PARTISAN 
CONVERSATION 


William Earl Faggert, 40, was elected Commander-In- 
Chief of the Sons of Confederate Veterans in August 
at their biennial convention. He and his wife Susan, 
and their two sons Clayton and Andrew, live in 
Heidelberg, Mississippi where he is the Headmaster of 
Heidelberg Academy. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi and holds a Masters degree 
in Education from William Carey College. He is a long 
time member of the board of Beauvoir, the Jefferson 
Davis Shrine in Biloxi, Mississippi. Before being 
elected Commander-In-Chief he held numerous posts 
at all levels of the Sons of Confederate Veterans. This 
interview with Managing Editor Oran P. Smith took 
place in Meridian, Mississippi. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


William Earl 
Faggert 


Commander-In-Chief 
Sons of Confederate Veterans 


Partisan: What is the Sons of Confederate Veterans 
(SCV)? 

Mr. Faggert: The Sons of Confederate Veterans is a 
historical, fraternal, patriotic, hereditary society 
designed to promote and to perpetuate the memory 
of Confederate soldiers. We are composed of descen- 
dants of Confederate soldiers. We take a great deal 
of pride in that fact and our organization is establish- 
ed to perpetuate that memory and that honor. 


Partisan: When was the S.C.V. founded? 

Mr. Faggert: In 1896. General Stephen Dill Lee left 
the charge to us that we were to carry on the fight to 
preserve the truth of Confederate history. As the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans, we are trying to do that. 


Partisan: How is the nationwide organization 
structured? 

Mr. Faggert: Our basic unit at the local level is the 
Camp. Camps are much like chapters in other 
organizations. They are bound together in statewide 
organizations called Divisions. Divisions are grouped 
together into what we call Armies, and Armies are 
grouped together into the National Organization. 


Partisan: How is one eligible for membership in the 
Sons of Confederate Veterans.? 

Mr. Faggert: A person must be either a lineal or col- 
lateral descendant of a Confederate soldier. Some have 
problems knowing enough about their genealogical 
records to establish whether or not they are eligible. 
But there are sources we offer to assist them with that. 


Partisan: What is the difference between a lineal and 
a collateral descendent? 

Mr. Faggert: Lineal refers to straight blood lines on 
either the father’s side or the mother’s side. Collateral 
refers to blood lines to brothers to veterans -- uncles, 
great uncles, etc. 


Partisan: How are officers elected? 

Mr. Faggert: National officers are elected at the na- 
tional convention -- these include the Commander-In- 
Chief, the Lieutenant Commander-In-Chief, and the 
Adjutant-In-Chief. Other members of the National 
General Staff are appointed by the Commander-In- 
Chief. Army Commanders are elected, and members 
of our governing body, which is called the Executive 
Council are elected by the general membership in 
general convention. The Executive Council is made up 
of the Commander-In-Chief and other national of- 
ficers along with Army Commanders. 


Partisan: How often are national conventions held? 
Mr. Faggert: Every year. 


Partisan: What were some of the highlights of the re- 
cent national convention in Columbia, South 
Carolina? 

Mr. Faggert: I would say that one highlight was the 
Memorial Service. The Memorial Service not only pays 
tribute to our Confederate soldiers, but also to the 
members of our organization that have passed away, 
so it’s a special time for all of us. Socially, a very pleas- 
ant time was the Confederate Ball. It is a tradition to 
end the convention with a Confederate ball. 


Partisan: Several Partisan readers who are S.C.V. 
members reported that the S.C.V. left the convention 
more unified than it has been in years. 

Mr. Faggert: As the convention ended, it was unified, 
and one of the efforts of my two year administration 
will be to continue that unity, and to promote it within 
the organization. 


Partisan: How long have you been involved with the 
SCV, and who got you involved? 

Mr. Faggert: I have been involved for 18 years. I saw 
an article in a Mississippi newspaper that mentioned 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans. I did not know that 
such an organization existed. It mentioned the names 
of a few individuals down on the Mississippi coast and 
I contacted those people and was able to get an ap- 
plication. I joined the old Sam Davis Camp in 
Gulfport, Mississippi and right after that I moved out 
of state to Tennessee. There I joined the Nathan Bed- 
ford Forrest Camp where I was very active, In later 
years, when I moved back to Mississippi, I joined the 
Jefferson Davis Camp and eventually became the 
Camp Commander in Biloxi. Now I am a member of 
the Jasper County Grays Camp in Heidelberg, my 
hometown. 


Partisan: From what you have just said, it sounds like 
this organization is by no means stagnant. You had 
to join a Gulfport camp years ago, but now you have 
a camp in your own hometown. 

Mr. Faggert: Well, the organizaiton is growing, and 
we hope we can continue that trend, but still we’re not 
growing as fast as we would like to grow. There seems 
to be a general resurgence of interest throughout the 
South in our Confederate heritage and we are very in- 
terested in helping to further that. We encourage in- 
dividuals who are interested to contact us so that we 
may assist them in finding out if they are eligible for 
membership. 


Partisan: What are your goals for your term as 
Commander-In-Chief (1988-1990)? 

Mr. Faggert: The major goal I have is to protect and 
defend our heritage. We live in a time when the Con- 
federate flag is under attack by misinformed and 
misguided groups. One of my top goals is to do 
everything in my power to bring to bear such forces 
as I can to dilute the influence to those groups. The 
S.C.V. plans to do this through the Confederate 
Heritage Committee, which I have established. The 
make up of that Committee will be announced shortly. 

We are also interested in making certain that our 
battlefields, our monuments, and our graves are pro- 
tected.We also want to do a better job in recruiting 
members nationwide so that we can inform them what 
the Confederate heritage is all about. 

We also have established a new national Textbook 
Committee which we hope will identify those textbooks 
that give a fair representation of the War Between The 
States. We hope that eventually we can recommend 
textbooks and work toward their adoption. If we fail 
to find textbooks we feel good about, we can perhaps 
write our own. 

Those are some of the goals. They are by no means 
all the goals that we have, but those are the major ob- 
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jectives which I will try to address over the next two 
years. 


Partisan: Besides being National Commander-In-Chief 
of the S.C.V., you are a Mississippian. What are some 
of the Confederate Heritage battles being fought in 
Mississippi? 

Mr. Faggert: Misinformed groups here in Mississippi 
as in other places throughout the South, have recent- 
ly announced that they would like to see the flag of 
the state of Mississippi changed. We are told that they 
will try to introduce legislation in the state legislature 
to do that -- to effect a change in the design of the 
flag of the state of Mississippi. Our organization will 
be involved in the fight to prevent that, because we 
feel very strongly that our flag should remain as it is. 
We were encouraged to see that according to a recent 
poll, a large percentage of the people of the State of 
Mississippi feel the same way. 


Partisan: Are there S.C.V. Chapters in other states 
besides Southern states? 

Mr. Faggert: Yes, we have Camps all over the coun- 
try. But if an individual is interested in securing 
membership in the Sons of Confederate Veterans, and 
there is not a chapter near them, they may join the 
National Headquarters Camp. Hopefully they can help 
us to establish a new Camp in their area. 


Partisan: Where is the National Headquarters located? 
Mr. Faggert: We do not currently have a large 
building, we are headquartered out of the War 
Memorial Building in Jackson, Mississippi. Most of 
the work of the office staff comes through Dr. William 
D. McCain, our Adjutant-In-Chief and his office in 
Hattiesburg. 


Partisan: You are also a Headmaster of a school. 
Could you tell us a little bit about your school? 
Mr. Faggert: I’m Headmaster of Heidelberg Academy. 
It was founded in 1970. The purpose of our school is 
to provide quality education for students in our local 
area. We attract students from a three county area to 
our school. We are primarily a college preparatory 
school, with about 85% going on to college. We 
operate grades K through 12 and are accredited with 
the Mississippi Private School Association. Our 
students scatter all over the country after high school 
graduation, because we place a heavy emphasis on 
academics, which has a positive affect on ACT scores 
for scholarships. 


Partisan: Do you think the public schools are doing 
an adequate job, or do you think it is time that parents 
turn to private schools exclusively? 


Mr. Faggert: I think the decision about whether a 
parent should send a child to public or private school 
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has to be based on the local situation. If the public 
schools locally are strong, are producing, have a good 
scholarship record, and if their accreditation records 
are high -- then I think that is excellent. On the other 
hand if those things are not present, if the atmosphere 
of the school is such that it does not foster quality 
education, then I think that parents should look into 
private education. It depends on the location of the 
school. 


Partisan: I understand that you are one of the first re- 
enactors ever to be elected Commander-In-Chief. 
What exactly is reenacting, and how do you feel 
reenacting compliments the goals of the S.C.V.? 
Mr. Faggert: Reenacting is a hobby. Some say it is a 
hobby for people who are unbalanced. However, I 
think it is a wonderful hobby that goes hand in hand 
with people who are interested in history, historical 
preservation, and the Confederate soldier. Reenacting 
is an effort to step back in time and recreate history. 
A great deal of time and attention to minute details 
is given in order to accomplish that. I belong to a unit 
in Memphis, Tennessee called Morton’s Battery. We 
are an artillery unit, and portray our namesake Cap- 
tain Morton from Tennessee. 

We have established a Reenactor Recruiting Com- 
mittee with the specific purpose of encouraging re- 
enactors from across the country to join the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. We’re hoping that reenactment 
units will be adopted by Camps, and will perform color 
guard functions for the Camps. In return, the Camps 
may provide much needed financial backing of some 
units on a limited basis. 


Partisan: Exactly how long have you been reenacting? 
Mr. Faggert: I have been reenacting since 1972. 


Partisan: Do you feel that there is something special 
about the South that separates it from other regions 
of the United States, and do you think the South has 
a particular mission more than any other region? 

Mr. Faggert: There is no question that the South is 


special and that our culture is very different. The value 
system inherent in the South is different from the value 
system in other parts of the country. Our way of look- 
ing at things is often very different as well. 

I think we are very unique. We are the only part of 
the country that has ever tasted defeat on our own soil. 
We are a romantic part of the country. 

Regarding a mission, I think we do have a special 
mission to try to provide a value system for the rest 
of the country to model after. I think we should try 
to influence other sections of the country through the 
study of our culture, which has many fine qualities 
about it that you will not find in other cultures in the 
nation. 


Partisan: What do you tell the ‘‘New South-er’s’’ when 
they say that our whole drive to prevent the ‘‘New 
South” from coming into being is going to cause us 
to languish in backwardness, and that we need radical 
changes in the South? 

Mr. Faggert: Those who forget the past have no 
future, and it is in our best interest as a section of the 
country to look back into the past, to take great pride 
in our history, and to build on it for the future. So, 
I would say that the New South philosophy is very 
much out of tune with reality. 


Partisan: From an educator’s point of view, and from 
the standpoint of the national Commander of the 
S.C.V., what suggestions would you give to parents 
on how to rear their children in the Southern values? 
Mr. Faggert: They must inculcate a sense of belong- 
ing in their children. The best way to do this is to make 
sure that they know a great deal about their own fami- 
ly, and the place of their family in history. They should 
read stories of great Americans like Robert E. Lee, 
Jefferson Davis, and Nathan Bedford Forrest to them 
as they are growing up. Every night I read both a Bible 
story and a Confederate story to my son. 

Also I suggest that parents take their children to the 
cemeteries and show them their family members. They 
should also take them to the battlefield and explain 
what happened. I believe through these efforts, and 
through encouraging them to join hereditary organiza- 
tions like the Sons of Confederate Veterans, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, and the Children of 
the Confederacy, that children wiil have a good sense 
of belonging, that they will know their place in history 
and their families’ place in history. This will give them 
a value system that they can build on. 


Partisan: How do the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy and Sons of Confederate Veterans work 
together? 

Mr. Faggert: We work together very closely on pro- 
jects of mutual interest, whether it would be historic 


preservation, cemetery work, battlefield work, or flag 
work. We have a very positive working relationship. 


Partisan: Many people who support our Southern 
Heritage either can’t trace their roots or are 
“‘copperheads’’, or Northern men of Southern prin- 
ciple. What does the S.C.V. offer them? 

Mr. Faggert: While we do not offer membership to 
those who are not of Confederate descent, we do en- 
courage cooperation in efforts to preserve Southern 
traditions, and Southern national historic landmarks 
such as Beauvoir. We also encourage communication 
on matters of mutual interest concerning Southern 
history. 


Partisan: If someone were interested in the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans and had no idea who to call... 
Mr. Faggert: Tell them to call me at (601) 787-4660, 
or my Chief of Staff Keith Hardison at (601) 388-1313. 
[Those interested in the S.C.V. may also write Dr. 
William D. McCain, the Adjutant-In-Chief, at Post 
Office Box 5164, Southern Station Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 39401} 


Partisan: Do you have any parting words? 

Mr. Faggert: Yes, I would like to invite all Partisan 
readers to come visit Beauvoir, the last home of Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis in Biloxi. Its preservation is a 
perfect example of the work of the S.C.V. It is owned 
and operated by the Mississippi Division of the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans. 


Partisan: Thank you for your time. We wish you great 
success. *& 


SONS OF 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


An association of male 
descendents of the Confederate 
Veterans of the War Between the 
States, not less than sixteen years 
of age. 

“To you, Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, we will ‘submit the vin- 
dication of the cause for which we 
fought. To your strength will be 
given the defense of the Con- 
federate solidier’s good name, the 
guardianship of his history...” 

Lt. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, CSA 
For membership information 
write: 

General William D. McCain 
Box 5164, Southern Station 
Hattiesburg, MS 39401 


CONFEOERATE 


PROCLAIM YOUR HERITAGE 
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“LOCK & LOAD, 


Female Soldiers of the Confederacy 


by Wayne R. Austerman 

One of the most memorable scenes in the history 
of American movies was framed in MGM’s 1939 pro- 
duction of Gone With the Wind. Scarlett O’Hara, 
standing on the staircase at Tara, dispatched one of 
Sherman’s looters with a single shot from a .44 Rem- 
ington cap and ball revolver. It was a scene resonant 
with some of the lesser known truths of Southern 
history. There were more than a few documented cases 
during the war when Southern women played active 
roles in defending their homeland against the invaders. 

Some Southern ladies relied on the eternal weapons 
of guile and charm to confound the enemy, while 
others burned powder and even carried edged steel in 
the ranks alongside their menfolk. Whether clad in 
homespun, silk, or a soldier’s butternut garb, these 
daughters of the Confederacy were fiercely loyal to 
their homeland. 

Novelist William Faulkner told the story of a 
Mississippi belle who defied polite convention to ride 
with a Confederate cavalry troop throughout the war 
in ‘‘The Odor of Verbena.’’ She was the fictional 
counterpart of many women who literally fought for 
the South. Historian Bell Irvin Wiley has estimated 
that as many as 400 women may have served with both 
armies during the war as combatants. In at least one 
case a woman ignored both social conventions and the 
bonds of matrimony to serve the Confederacy. 
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MISS SCARLETT” 


PLEASE , M DEAR... 
WONT You 
RECONSIDER? 


ae 


In 1861 Mrs. Laura J. Williams’ husband left their 
Arkansas home to join the Union forces. His disgusted 
spouse disguised herself as a male to enlist for service 
with the Rebels. She saw action in several skirmishes 
in Virginia before her gender was discovered and she 
was discharged over her protests. She immediately 
joined General Albert Sidney Johnston’s forces in the 
western theater of the war in time to fight at Shiloh 
in April, 1862. Wounded in that battle, she served next 
as a courier and smuggler of medical supplies between 
the Confederate lines and Union-occupied New 
Orleans. Arrested by the Yankees, she was confined 
to prison, where she found her husband’s regiment 
posted to guard duty. Disdaining any reconciliation 
with her scalawag mate, she refused to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Union and was eventually paroled 
to the Confederate authorities. 

Another distaff combatant was Mrs. Annie Clark, 
who served in a Louisiana cavalry unit for seven 
months before joining her husband in the 11th Ten- 
nessee Infantry. She was at his side when he died at 
Shiloh, and remained with the regiment until she was 
captured at Richmond, Kentucky. Similar adventures 
befell Mrs. Maude Blalock, who joined the 26th North 
Carolina Infantry as ‘‘Sam Blalock,’’ while sisters 
Mary and Mollie Bell were known to their messmates 
as ‘“Tom Parker’’ and ‘‘Bob Martin’’ before their true 
identities were discovered. Miss Mary Ann Pitman of 
Chestnut Bluff, Tennessee reputedly won a commis- 
sion as ‘‘Lieutenant Rawley’’ and served for a time 


under General Nathan Bedford Forrest’s command. 

Miss Pitman was successful in both concealing her 
sex and rising from the ranks to wear an officer’s braid 
on her sleeves. Her exploits were surpassed by another 
woman who never bothered to conceal her gender. A 
Union spy captured during the fighting around Atlanta 
in the summer of 1864 recalled meeting ‘“Mademoiselle 
Major,’ who served with the Army of the Tennessee. 
Clad in full uniform, complete with cavalry boots, 
plumed hat, and pistol and sabre belted around her 
waist, she was eager to use her weapons against any 
Yankee who came within reach. She was on the verge 
of hanging a spy from the nearest tree when he spur- 
red his horse out from beneath the noose and made 
his escape. The woman’s true love had been executed 
by the Yankees, and she had sworn a vow of 
vengeance. Known personally to General John B. 
Hood, the army’s commander, she was obviously a 
respected figure. 

One of the most determined female soldiers to see 
action was Miss Melverina Peppercorn of Tennessee. 
In 1862 she left home to join the Army of the Ten- 
nessee because her twin brother, Alexander ‘‘the 
Great’’ Peppercorn, was already in the field. ‘I’m 
older than Lexy was when he joined,”’ she explained, 
‘‘and I can shoot just as well as he ever did.’’ 
Melverina was reunited with Alexander in his regiment 
and fought in at least one major battle before he was 
shot in the leg. She served as his nurse until he 
recuperated from the wound, and then both of them 
returned to their unit. One can only pity any bluecoat 
who had the misfortune to fill the sights of Miss Pep- 
percorn’s musket. 

The cavalry and infantry were not the only bran- 
ches of service to attract petticoated soldiers. In 1861 
Mrs. John Bahr accompanied her gunner husband 
when New Orleans’ elite Washington Artillery entered 
Confederate service. Although she never cut a fuse or 
plied a rammer, Mrs. Bahr wore the battalion’s red- 
trimmed uniform and was present every time her hus- 
band’s battery went into action to carry water to the 
thirsty crews and tend to the wounded. When the shells 
burst overhead and shrapnel hissed through the bat- 
tery to seek its victims, the sight of that slim, erect 
figure was enough to inspire the most frightened 
soldier. 

For every woman whose service was documented, 
there were doubtless many others who never survived 
to record their memories of camp and field. Such was 
the case of a young woman who marched into Penn- 
sylvania with Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia in the 
high summer of 1863. On July 3 she and her soldier 
husband fixed bayonets and strode out across the open 
fields with the rest of Pickett’s Division in the gallant, 
doomed charge that formed the climax of the battle 
of Gettysburg. (‘‘The Virginians, stepping like deer, 


the fifteen thousand,’’ poet Stephen Vincent Benet 
would later write of them.) Union burial parties later 
found both of them where they had fallen before the 
angry guns on the bloody slope of Cemetery Ridge. 

Other Southern women aided the war effort via es- 
pionage or by providing vital tactical intelligence when 
the fighting raged near their homes. Mrs. Rose 
Greenhow and flirtatious Belle Boyd are both well 
known for their roles as spies for the Confederacy. 
Less celebrated but equally important were the exploits 
of other women who risked death or official reprisal 
for aiding their countrymen. 

Young Antonia Ford was a native of Fairfax, 
Virginia and a staunch believer in the Cause. In July, 
1861, she allegedly provided information about Union 
troop movements that helped the Confederates win the 
battle of First Manassas in a stunning blow to Nor- 
thern confidence. Antonia continued to provide in- 
telligence about the enemy to one of her greatest ad- 
mirers, Major General Jeb Stuart, who led the cavalry 
of Lee’s army. Antonia and her girlfriends formed a 
highly effective espionage network as they coyly flirted 
with enemy officers. Stuart’s biographer, John W. 
Thomason, summarized their contributions thusly: 
‘In the country between the armies, a local belle 
received the addresses of gray gentlemen one day, and 
Yankee officers the next, and many a gentle person 
sent, or rode herself, from an interview with some 
smitten Northern officer, to detail such things as this: 
‘Averell will be on the Warrenton Pike tomorrow with 
a squadron.’ Most of the ladies were rebels, and deep 
with guile, and fatally charming to their foes.’’ 

“Deep with guile’’ as she was, Miss Ford was worth 
an extra regiment of sabres to Jeb Stuart, and he show- 
ed his appreciation for her services by commissioning 
her as an officer of his personal staff, stating in the 
official order that ‘‘She will be obeyed, respected and 
admired by all lovers of a noble nature.”’ 

Antonia gave her aid to another paladin of Southern 
arms. Early in 1863 she supplied vital intelligence to 
the celebrated partisan leader, Colonel John S. Mosby, 
which permitted him to swoop down on a sleeping 
Union camp in the dead of the night, make a prisoner 
of General E.H. Stoughton and several other senior 
officers who were roused from bed, capture eighty- 
five horses, and withdraw from enemy headquarters 
without a shot being fired. 

Antonia’s activities eventually attracted the atten- 
tion of Union counterintelligence, and Colonel 
Lafayette Baker, the brutal commander of the Secret 
Service, ordered her arrest and interrogation. Confined 
in a Washington, D.C., military prison, she defiantly 
refused to cooperate with her captors. Major Joe 
Willard, a love-struck Union officer, begged her to for- 
sake her rebellious ways and marry him. Antonia final- 
ly consented to take an oath of allegiance to the Union 
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and wed the Yankee, but only after he resigned his 
commission and left the service. Thus was another 
enemy of the Confederacy removed from action. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest was another cavalry leader 
who benefitted from the loyalty of Southern women. 
In May, 1863, Forrest’s men were riding hard on the 
heels of a column of Yankee raiders led by Colonel 
Abel D. Streight. For nine days the gray troopers had 
kept Streight’s brigade either fighting delaying actions 
at ridgelines or river crossings or simply quirting its 
exhausted horses forward in a desperate bid to avoid 


Philadelphia born John C. Pember- 
ton married Martha Thompson of 
Norfolk, Virginia. He resigned his 
commission in the US Army follow- 
ing the secession crisis and directed 
Confederate defenses at Vicksburg. 


being run to ground and annihilated by the implacable 
Forrest. 

The haggard Yankees were bound for Rome, 
Georgia on May 2, hoping to gain the bridge across 
the Oostnaula River, cross it and then burn it to pre- 
vent the Confederates from catching up with them to 
force a decisive action. En route they passed by the 
home of sixteen-year old Emma Sansom, four miles 
outside of Gadsden, Alabama. Emma’s brother was 
already serving in the 19th Alabama Infantry, and she 
bristled at the sight of blue uniforms when the raiders 
entered her house in search of supplies for their emp- 
ty forage sacks. Two hundred yards away their com- 
rades piled brush against the bridge over Black Creek 
and set it afire as the last squad of blue riders 
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thundered over its weathered planks. The bridge was 
still burning as Forrest and a company of cavalry spur- 
red into the Sansoms’ yard and the Yankee skirmishers 
on the far bank of the creek opened a brisk fire with 
their carbines. 

As the bearded cavalryman stood in his stirrups to 
evaluate the situation, oblivious to the keening moan 
of bullets whipping past, young Emma strode forward 
to meet him. ‘‘Can you tell me where I can get across 
that creek?’’ Forrest queried of the girl. Emma told 
him of a ford located about 200 yards above the bridge 
that was passable during low water. Forrest reached 
down and swung the girl up on the saddle behind him, 
nodded apologetically at her scandalized mother’s pro- 
tests, and set off to find the crossing with his new 
guide. 

Coming in sight of the ford, they dismounted and 
crept forward, hugging the cover of the brush as they 
scouted the approaches to it. Union sharpshooters 
spotted their movement and a volley of shots cracked 
out across the water. Slugs tore at the folds of Em- 
ma’s dress as Forrest stepped between her and the 
marksmen. Satisfied that the crossing was passable, 
he returned Emma to her home and ordered the fami- 
ly to seek cover as the rest of his troops arrived and 
the firing grew heavier. Within minutes a flanking 
force had crossed the creek and forced the enemy to 
withdraw hastily. 

Forrest harried Streight’s regiments all the way 
through Gadsden and finally caught up with him a lit- 
tle more than twenty miles short of his objective of 
Rome, Georgia, and with a bare 600 troopers bluffed 
the 1400 federals into surrendering without a fight. He 
had left behind a token of his appreciation for Emma 
Sansom’s gallant aid in the form of a note to the girl, 
which read: 


Hed Quaters in Sadle 
May 2, 1863 


My highest regardes to Miss Emma Sansom 
for hir gallant conduct while my posse was 
skirmishing with the Federals across Black 
Creek near Gadsden Alabama 


N.B. Forrest 
Brig. Genl Comding N. Ala. 


Emma Sansom’s courage and quick thinking had 
saved Forrest three precious hours in continuing his 
pursuit of the raiders. In 1899 the Alabama legislature 
passed a special resolution honoring the country girl 
and voted her a grant of 640 acres of land. 

Thirteen months later Forrest claimed an even more 
stunning victory over the bluecoats with the help of 
another lady. In June, 1864, his forces were dispersed 
along the railroad line that ran between Tupelo and 


Rienzi in northeastern Mississippi, awaiting word of 
the precise movements of a large Union force that was 
headed toward them from occupied Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. With barely 5000 men Forrest was preparing 
to blunt an enemy offensive force of 8300 cavalry and 
infantry troops supported by twenty-two cannon. 
Their commander, Major General Samuel D. Sturgis, 
had orders to annihilate Forrest at any cost. 

As Sturgis’ force passed through Ripley, Mississip- 
pi one of his senior officers interrogated Mrs. William 
C. Falkner, whose husband was serving with Forrest. 
Mrs. Falkner informed the officer that Forrest was 
ranging the region with at least 28,000 men. Sturgis 
must have found this report disturbing, for he moved 
cautiously eastward in search of Forrest. His cavalry 
reached the hamlet of Brice’s Crossroads on the banks 
of Tishomingo Creek on June 10. A mile beyond the 
crossroads they were met by Forrest and a single 
brigade. Outnumbered three to one, Forrest held the 
bluecoats at bay until the rest of his force arrived. 
Taking advantage of the brushy, thickly wooded ter- 
rain that masked his true strength, Forrest aggressively 
seized the initiative, and by noon the 3300 Union 
troopers were barely holding the line as they called for 
help from the infantry, who reached the field in a state 
of exhaustion from the sweltering heat. A slashing 
frontal attack coordinated with flanking movements 
buckled the enemy line and triggered a rout back across 
the rain-swollen creek. The Confederates pursued the 
fugitive through the night, claiming over 1600 
prisoners, 192 wagons, sixteen cannon, and 1500 
stands of small arms. Over 600 Yankees had been kill- 
ed or wounded in the fight with Forrest’s numerically 
inferior force. 

Mrs. Falkner’s clever ruse had put Sturgis and his 
men at a psychological disadvantage before the first 
shot was fired. The victory at Brice’s Crossroads left 
Forrest free to slash at Sherman’s line of supply as the 
Union commander moved against Atlanta that sum- 
mer and gave Confederate morale a buoyant lift dur- 
ing that desperate season. She could later claim the 
honor of being grandmother to the noted novelist, 
William Faulkner, who found much to honor in his 
Confederate heritage. 

Other Southern ladies made their contribution to the 
war effort through even gentler arts of persuasion. No 
less than forty Confederate generals were Northern- 
born, and the majority of them had come to sym- 
pathize with the Confederacy as the result of having 
married Southern women during the antebellum years. 
In 1848 Philadelphia-born John C. Pemberton mar- 
ried Martha Thompson of Norfolk, Virginia. He 
resigned his commission in the U.S. Army following 
the secession crisis, and in 1863 he directed the doom- 
ed defense of Vicksburg against General U.S. Grant’s 
besieging army. 


Pemberton was among the most prominent Nor- 
therners to be bound to Southern service by their 
wives, but there were many others who followed his 
example. Ohio-born Brigadier General Roswell Ripley 
married the daughter of a prominent Charleston, 
South Carolina family in 1852, and later abandoned 
his army career to live in the Palmetto State. In 1861 
he commanded Charleston’s artillery defenses. A year 
later he was wounded in action during the bloody bat- 
tle of Sharpsburg. His uncle, Brigadier General James 
Ripley, was chief of ordinance for the Union army. 

Three major generals, Martin Luther Smith, Samuel 
G. French, and Archibald Gracie, Jr., came to wear 
the gray at their wives’ behest. Two of Lee’s most 
talented military engineers, Brigadier General Walter 
H. Stevens and Colonel Charles R. Collins of New 
York and Pennsylvania, were wed to a Virginia belle 
and a Louisiana creole beauty whose influence won 
their spouse’s talents for the construction of defenses 
around Richmond and Petersburg that cost thousands 
of Northern lives by war’s end. 

The most valuable Northern-bred officer to enter 
Southern service had to have been Brigadier General 
Josiah Gorgas of Running Pumps, Pennsylvania. Mar- 
ried to Amelia Gayle, daughter of the governor of 
Alabama, in 1853, Gorgas headed the Confederate or- 
dinance effort that produced miracles in arming and 
equipping the infant nation’s armies. His genius for 
technological improvisation and production with the 
barest of material resources kept the Confederate war 
machine functioning to the bitter end in 1865. 

One Virginia woman found her own unique way in 
which to battle the Yankees. In the summer of 1864 
two soldiers of the 72nd New York Infantry were ar- 
rested and tried by court-martial after being charged 
with the rape of a local woman in her home near 
Petersburg. Convicted of the crime on the strength of 
her testimony, the two men were sent to the gallows. 
Years after the war ended their supposed victim and 
accuser confessed on her deathbed that the assault had 
never taken place. She had fabricated the charges and 
““swore the lives of these men away in order to con- 
tribute her mite toward the extermination of the 
Yankee army.’’ Although they were fanatically ex- 
treme and decidedly ungenteel, such tactics were proof 
of her devotion to the Old Dominion. 

The Southern women and the men they supported 
with such fierce loyalty faced defeat with the same 
courage and gritty determination that had seen them 
through the trials of war and invasion. Their bones 
have long since gone to dust, but those of their lineage 
who live today can claim a rich and honorable heritage 
of descent. * 
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THANKSGIVING IN AMERICA 


by Nancy Egloff 


Were New England Pilgrims responsible 
for the first Thanksgiving Day in America? 
Not at all. Facts are that Spaniards in 
Florida and Englishmen in Virginia 
celebrated Thanksgiving long before the 
first Pilgrims gobbled their first turkey. 


‘The day of our ships arrivall at the place 
assigned for plantacon in the land of Virginia 
shall be yearly and perputualy keept holy as 
a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God.’’ 
—1619, Records of the Virginia Company 
of London 


L, November every year, Americans think 
hungrily about roast turkey, pumpkin pie, Pilgrims, 
and Thanksgiving. Most people believe that the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth celebrated the ‘‘first Thanks- 
giving’’ in America. But other areas have valid claims 
to the ‘‘first.’’ 

Scholars in Florida believe that the first thanks- 
giving in the New World took place there in 1513, 
when Juan Ponce de Leon landed on the coast of 
Florida. The explorer claimed the land for Spain and 
offered thanks for safe passage. Actually, the prac- 
tice of offering thanks when discovering a new shore 
was customary for the Spanish in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, according to Michael Gannon, head of Florida’s 
Institute of Early Contact Period Studies. Probably 
the most specific account of a Spanish thanksgiving 
is that left by Pedro Menendez de Aviles, describing 
the founding of St. Augustine (Florida) in 1565. On 
September 8, 1565, the Spanish settlers sang hymns 
of thanks, celebrated Mass, and fed themselves and 
the local Indians with foodstuffs from ships--hardtack, 
garbanzo beans, and wine.' 

It was not until sixty years later that the first of- 
ficial English thanksgiving took place in Virginia, in 
1619. In that year, Berkeley Hundred was settled, only 
one of a number of ‘‘particular plantations’’ granted 
to private companies by the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don. The ship Margaret, captained by John 
Woodleefe, carried the first thirty-eight settlers, all 
men, to Berkeley Hundred. It arrived at Jamestown 
December 4, 1619, to check in there, and proceeded 
up the James River about thirty miles to settle a parcel 
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of land at present-day Berkeley Plantation near 
Charles City, Virginia. The settlers included four 
gentlemen; one of the principal supporters of the ven- 
ture was Richard Berkeley, for whom the hundred was 


LXXV. Sm Wizrram Turocxmorton, RicHarp B5RKELEY, ET AL. 
“ORDINANCES DIRECCONS AND INSTRUCTIONS TO CAPTAINE JOHN 
WoopiErs” 

SepreMBER 4, 1619 


Smyth of Nibley Papers, Smyth, 10, also 3 (6), pp. 61-63 
Document in the New York Public Library 
List of Records No. 126 


Ordinances direcéons and Instructions to Captaine John Woodleefe for 
the gouerment of of men and servante in the Towne and hundered of 
Bearkley in Virginia giuen by vs St Wiltm Throkm9ton knight and bar- 
ronet Richard Bearkley Esq, George Thorpe esq, and John Smyth gent 
wherevnto our comission of the date hereof made to the said captaine 
Woodleefe hath reference, the fourth day of September 1619 Anno xvij* 
Jac. regis Angli &e 

1 Impi wee ordaine that the day of our ships arrival at the place assigned 
for plantagon in the land of Virginia shall be yearly and perputualy keept 
holy as a day of thanksgiuing to Almighty god. 


named. Prior to leaving England, Captain Woodleefe 
received the following ‘‘Ordinances Direccons and In- 
structions’’ on September 4, 1619, from Berkeley, 
baronet; Sir William Throkmorton, knight; George 
Thorpe, esquire; and John Smythe, gentleman (not the 
soldier of Jamestown fame): 

that the day of our ships arrivall at the 

place assigned for plantacon in the land 

of Virginia shall be yearly and per- 

putualy keept holy as a day of 

thanksgiving to Almighty God .? 

This instruction was an official requirement that 
those who settled and lived at Berkeley should annually 
give thanks. Actually, there is no way of knowing 
whether the order was even carried out. If it was, it 
was to be a religious observance, not a secular one. 
None of the ‘‘folk’’ ideas associated with the twentieth- 
century November holiday were present, such as In- 
dians, roast turkey, or pumpkin pie. The purpose was 
strictly religious, and colonists in the New World cer- 
tainly had other similar occasions for giving thanks, 


particularly for a safe arrival at their destination, or 
at the survival of a harsh winter. Thanksgiving was 
not necessarily reserved for harvest occasions. 
Even at Plymouth Plantation, traditionally 
thought of as the site of the first American Thanksgiv- 
ing, settlers probably gave thanks on a variety of oc- 
casions. Plymouth’s ‘‘first Thanksgiving,’’ however, 


seemed to be a more secular festival, on the order of 
the English Harvest Home, with little religious celebra- 
tion involved.? Edward Winslow described the event 
of 1621: 
Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor 
sent four men on fowling, that so we might 
after a more special manner rejoice 
together, after we had gathered the fruit of 
or labours. They four in one day killed as 
much fowl as, with a little help beside, serv- 
ed the Company almost a week. At which 
time, amongst other recreations, we exer- 
cised our arms, many of the Indians com- 
ing amongst us, and amongst the rest their 
greatest king, Massasoit with some 90 men, 
whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted. And they went out and killed five 
deer which they brought to the plantation 
and bestowed on our Governor and upon 
the Captain and others.‘ 
Winslow made no mention of giving thanks or any 


religious observance, but of rejoicing, gathering fruits, 
entertaining Indians, feasting, exercising military arms. 
Except for the Indians, all of these were elements very 
similar to those enjoyed at an English harvest festival. 
Because of the religious nature of Plymouth colony, 
however, some form of religious worship probably did 
occur among the Pilgrim contingent of settlers. 


id 


Y 


Early settlers in the New World had different 
reasons for giving thanks and different occasions as 
well. In Virginia, because of the lack of good harvests 
in the first years, thanksgivings probably were given 
periodically in gratitude for safe journeys and for sur- 
vival in the environment. * 


! Telephone interview with Michael Gannon, Institute of Ear- 
ly Contact Period Studies at the University of Florida, November 
12, 1986. Also Stephen Lorant, ed., The New World: The First Pic- 
tures of America (New York: Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 1946), 5. 

2 Susan Kingsbury, ed. Records of the Virginia Company of 
London (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1933), 
3:207. See also pages 109-114, 212, 130. 

3 James Deetz and Jay Anderson, ‘‘The Ethnogastronomy of 
Thanksgiving,’’ Saturday Review of Science (November 25, 1972); 
also printed under the title ‘‘Partakers of Plenty: A Study of the 
First Thanksgiving,’’ page 1. 

“ Edward Winslow, Letter of December 11, 1621, in William 
Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation (New York: Modern Library, 
1981), 100. 


Nancy D. Egloff is a Research Associate with the 
Jamestown Festival Park in Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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CRITICUS ON TOUR 


MADISON, WISCONSIN’S 


CONFEDERATE REST 


By Jim Zeirke 


To get the full impact of Madison, Wisconsin’s Con- 
federate Cemetery (called ‘‘Confederate Rest’’) I like 
to visit it on a windy, winter day. It is then that the 
dark gray, weather-beaten, old headstones contrast 
sharply with the snow. It is then that the loneliness and 
the tragedy of Confederate Rest is hammered home. 

This final resting place of 140 Confederate soldiers 
is located in a secluded corner of Forest Hill cemetery, 
one of the northernmost graveyards for Confederate 
soldiers who died in the line of duty. 

Forest Hill is an active cemetery that is operated by 
the Parks Division of the Madison Public Works 
Department. As a whole, it is well tended to and Con- 
federate Rest, like the rest of the cemetery, shows no 
sign of neglect. 

The graves of Confederate Rest are laid out in five 
neat rows and are surrounded by a low concrete wall. 
Surprisingly enough, all of the graves are identified 
with name, unit designation, and ‘‘C.S.A.”’ 

The gravestones, which apparently date from the 
turn of the century, are quite legible. They stand 
straight except where a large oak tree has pushed up 
among several stones. There, the stones defiantly resist 
the tree’s efforts to topple them. True Southrons, 
unyielding even in death! The plot is heavily wooded 
with oak, butternut, and fir trees virtually forming an 
arbor over the graves. 

Just inside of the wall is a marker erected by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. It is an impos- 
ing block of gray granite and the names of the dead 
are inscribed upon it. 

How did 140 Confederate soldiers come to their eter- 
nal rest in Madison, Wisconsin? As one might suspect, 
they were prisoners of war, but that simple statement 
doesn’t do justice to their story. Most of these men 
were members of the Ist Alabama Infantry Regiment 
with the rest from Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. All of them had been captured follow- 
ing the Siege of Island Number Ten. 

The Battle for Island Number Ten was a bitter af- 
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fair that never quite gets its due in the history books, 
probably because it was fought around the same time 
as the Battle of Shiloh. Since Island Number Ten was 
more of a siege than a battle, it lacked the excitement 
of Shiloh. 

The island was located on the Mississippi River near 
New Madrid, Missouri at the intersection of the States 
of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Because of its 
position at a narrow bend in the river, it was 
strategically important for the Confederacy as they 
could then cut off supply shipments to Union troops 
further south. Loss of this position could spell doom 
to Confederate domination of the middle-Mississippi 
River. This, of course would be a major disaster for 
the South’s already weak supply system. 

Union forces began to lay siege to Island Number 
Ten in the latter part of March, 1862. Fighting condi- 
tions were horrible. It was flood season and the island, 
in fact the whole area, was little more than a swampy 
patch in the middle of the river. Indeed, Island 
Number Ten long ago ceased to exist, having been 
washed away by the combined forces of the Mississippi 
River and Father Time. 

During the several weeks of siege leading up to the 
island’s capture on April 7, 1862, the Ist Alabama 
spent most of their time waist-deep in icy river water 
that had flooded their fort. By the time they were cap- 
tured, many of them were suffering from exposure. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin 


They had resisted mightily and against incredible 
odds. On the night of April 2, a daring, if not foolhar- 
dy maneuver by Union Commander Henry Walke’s 
gunboat, the Carondelet, finally broke the Con- 
federates’ defenses. Walke, under cover of a 
thunderstorm and with a coal barge loaded with hay 
bales lashed to the side of the Carondelet, raced at full 
speed past Island Number Ten. The Confederate bat- 
teries could not be depressed far enough to hit the 
ironclad. Now the island had become vulnerable to at- 
tack from all sides and the Confederates surrendered 
a few days later. 

About 5000 Confederates were captured during the 


campaign. This, coupled with the prisoners from 
Shiloh, filled most of the prison camps in the area. 
Alternate accomodations had to be found. It was 
decided that about 1000 prisoners would be sent to 
Camp Randall in Madison, Wisconsin. 

At the time Camp Randall (now the site of the 
University of Wisconsin football stadium) was the 
main training camp for Wisconsin volunteers. During 
the war, 70,000 men would become Union soldiers 
there. It was never intended that Camp Randall be us- 
ed to house prisoners and this would mark the only 
time in the war that it would be utilized as such. 

The news that Confederate prisoners would be com- 
ing to town created quite a bit of excitement in 
Madison and on the day the prisoners arrived at the 
railroad station, most of the population turned out to 
meet them. These Madisonians seem to have been 
driven more by curiosity than any hatred of the enemy 
and the curious certainly got an eyeful. 

The first Confederates off the train were reasonably 
healthy and gave the folks what they wanted to see. 
These soldiers walked erect and appeared defiant. But 
their numbers were few and soon came the wounded, 
the starved, and the gravely ill. The onlookers were 
treated to such sights as two soldiers who were barely 
able to walk but, determined to do so, staggered along, 
one supporting the other. One prisoner, who appeared 
barely old enough to shave, was carried off the train 
on a litter. Seeming to use all the strength he had, he 
raised his head just enough to give a weak smile. 

The condition of the prisoners stabbed at the hearts 
of the people of Madison. They rushed home to 
organize food and clothing drives for the prisoners. 
Contemporary accounts indicate that most of Madison 
became consumed with a burning desire to do whatever 
could be done to help the prisoners. 

That help ran the gamut from daily supplies of fresh 
milk, jellies, pudding, and even brandy, to newspapers 
and other reading material. This aid from the people 
was fortunate, because the administration of Camp 
Randall was not able to supply much more than the 
basics. In fact, it wasn’t long before the recruits in 


training at the Camp complained that the prisoners 
were getting better care than they were. 

Supplemental medical help had been hired by the 
local citizenry, but the camp surgeons were overwhelm- 
ed and the wounded and ill prisoners died quickly, 
sometimes at a rate of ten a day. 

By the third week of May, 1862 almost all of the 
140 graves now at Confederate Rest were filled. The 
healthy soldiers were sent to Camp Douglas, Illinois 
to be paroled and exchanged. The 140 soldiers buried 
at Confederate Rest were forgotten. But, who could 
blame Madison for forgetting about Confederate Rest? 
After all, there was a war going on, and tending to 
enemy soldier’s graves was not a very high priority. 
In no time, the plot became a weed-choked patch of 
rotting wooden headboards. But that changed. 

In 1866, Alice Whiting Waterman moved to 
Madison from Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Described as 
a ‘“‘gracious Southern lady’’, she soon heard about the 
Confederate graves and the condition they were in. For 
the next thirty years, until her death in 1897, she tended 
to the graves with all the tenderness and care of the 
mothers and wives these men left behind. She was a 
shining example of true Southern spirit. Much of her 
personal fortune and countless hours of her time were 
spent making Confederate Rest worthy of the men who 
were buried there. 

Day after day, she could be found at the graveyard 
planting flowers and trees. She ordered new head- 
boards for the graves and had a wall built around the 
plot. Much of how Confederate Rest looks today is 
a direct result of the loving devotion of Alice Whiting 
Waterman. The only thing she asked in return for her 
work is that when she died she would be buried with 
“‘my boys’’ as she called them. Her wish was granted, 
of course. The monument erected by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy was placed shortly after 
Mrs. Waterman’s death. Her name is inscribed on it 
along with names of ‘“‘her boys’’. * 


Jim Zeirke is a free-lance writer residing in Sussex, 
Wisconsin. 
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SHORT STORIES/ 
TALL TALES 


No Foolishness 
OR 
I Don’t Want You to Ever Call Again! 


By Robert Drake 


The older J get, the more I’m convinced that there 
aren’t enough people in the world who know their own 
minds and act accordingly. And it seems to be my fate 
always to get behind them in lines--at the post office, 
at the bank, at the supermarket, and anywhere else 
that people have a chance to obstruct traffic--or be 
obstructed, as the case may be. I’ve always done my 
homework before I get in line, so I know exactly what 
I want and how much of it. And I don’t want to visit 
with the clerk or the teller who’s waiting on me either: 
I want only to get in and get out. (That was the way 
my mother said she felt about taking a bath: it was 
strictly a business proposition.) And, after I’ve settl- 
ed my business, I don’t recollect ‘‘just one more thing’’ 
I forgot either. In short, my attitude is that of no 
JSoolishness--which is what one of my friends said 
ought to be carved on my tombstone as an epitaph. 
Now that I think of it, I might even like those words-- 
“no foolishness’’--used to designate the proper line or 
window set aside for people like me, whether at the 
bank, the supermarket, or the entrance to the 
hereafter. In any case, one of my aunts has observed 
(not without implicit censure, I suspect) that I live by 
an air-tight schedule, with everything planned down 
to the last minute and it had better work. (She says 
she fears I’ll be much disturbed if and when something 
ever goes wrong; but I’ve told her that in this world 
you must learn to be flexible as well as ordered and, 
especially when you’re travelling, always carry along 
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something to read and--it goes without saying--plenty 
of money.) 

Anyhow, I haven’t been a school teacher all these 
years for nothing; and I’ve always believed that peo- 
ple can--and do--usually do what they really want to 
and, furthermore, do it on time. (I tell perennially tar- 
dy students that if I was an airplane, they’d be there, 
all right.) And, where life in society is concerned, it’s 
mostly a question of self-discipline and planning 
ahead. Obviously, there are times when the Almighty 
or Providence or the Management--take your choice- 
-disposes otherwise; and you have to just accom- 
modate yourself to a change of cast or a change of 
venue. And there’s not a damned thing you can do 
about that. But I’m talking about those matters which 
it lies within our power to order and arrange, what we 
can really do on the morrow by taking thought 
therefor--and having the courage to say and act 
accordingly. 

Perhaps it’s all best summed up for me by the ac- 
tions of one of my friends, who, if mortal ever did, 
knows his own mind. Indeed, I’ve sometimes thought 
black and white are the only colors he knows: different 
shades of gray, to say nothing of pastels, are something 
he’s not usually prepared to contemplate. So much is 
this the case that I think he’s often intolerant if not 
downright unfeeling toward weaker vessels. Anyhow, 
some time ago he received a telephone solicitation call- 
-one of those scourges of civilization which constitute 


the other side of the coin from our presumed 
technological blessings. And the pitch in this case was 
unique: he was asked by the solicitor, who identified 
himself as a blind student, to buy some light bulbs to 
help him work his way through college! (An ironic jux- 
taposition, to say the least--the blind acting as mer- 
chants of light. But then it’s not unlike the case of my 
shoe repairman--an engaging deaf-mute--who, accor- 
ding to one of his very tactful co-workers, got into ‘“‘a 
little disagreement’’ with a neighbor, had ‘‘a little 
fight,’’ and ended up in the hospital with a broken jaw, 
which had to be wired together, which misfortune I 
thought a real catastrophe until I reflected that he 
couldn’t talk anyhow!) In any case, the blind light- 
bulb salesman was quite importunate, really presum- 
ing on his handicap, it would seem; and my friend was 
doing his utmost to decline the sales opportunity which 
was being tendered him with courtesy if not compas- 
sion. Finally, after his politeness had been strained to 
the utmost (and he had refused to buy, first, a gross, 
then a dozen, and finally even a single light bulb), the 
caller asked, in signing off, ‘‘When would you like me 
to call again?’’ And my friend exploded: ‘‘I don’t want 
you to ever call again!’’ And hung up. 

Maybe it’s more of this spirit that we need now-- 
something like the Spirit of ’76 even, the spirit of 
rebellion, even what one savant has called the 
American Resistance Movement, in which I myself 
seem to have been enrolled for some time as a perma- 
nent member. It’s not exactly a consumer revolt pure 
and simple I’m calling for--more just a strong predilec- 
tion for telling the truth and shaming the devil, 
whether he appears in the form of managerial or per- 
sonal inefficiency or canned courtesy or just ordinary 
advertising pap. And no foolishness. God knows, in 
the bureaucracies that now proliferate without ceas- 
ing in the academic and other corporate worlds one 
gets a daily surfeit of language as double-speak, 
language as buffer to shield us from naked immediacy 
and the plain facts: ‘‘I don’t feel comfortable with...” 
instead of ‘‘I can’t and won’t tolerate...,’’ ‘‘inap- 
propriate’’ rather than ‘‘outrageous,”’ a ‘‘panic situa- 
tion’’ instead of just plain ‘‘panic,’’ and such like. And 
one ought always to remember that the Nazis didn’t 
call them concentration camps either but ‘‘relocation 
centers’’ or something of the sort. ‘‘The bottom line,”’ 
as the jargon phrase runs today, what I’d like to call 
the Realpolitik of human relations may be what I’m 
asking for here--or a closer and franker attention 
thereto. And say what you mean and mean what you 
say, world without end, Amen. 

In any case, it exists and it’s for real. For most peo- 
ple today, it’s mainly two things, their money and their 
bodies, which are non-negotiable and to threaten or 
compromise either of which will get you some action 
quicker than anything else I can think of. I’ve found 


that a good retort to those, in whatever line of 
business, who suggest that, well, such-and-such doesn’t 
really matter, does it, is to ask simply whether they’d 
like their doctors to practice medicine that way. (I sup- 
pose you might ask whether they’d like their bankers 
to conduct the banks’ and their own affairs thus, but 
that seems to lack the immediacy of the former re- 
joinder.) Another perhaps more indirect rebuke is 
especially useful in dealing with those purveyors or 
hucksters who take a sort of perverse pride (I never 
have known exactly why) in whatever product or pro- 
cess you’ve found inadequate or defective and offer 
in cheerful extenuation: ‘‘Well, they just don’t make 
them like they used to.’’ To which I reply, ‘‘That’s 
what I hope they tell you the next time you get on an 
airplane.’’ They’re never quite sure just what you mean 
by this at first, but gradually it sinks in; and then 
there’s usually a good deal of clearing of the throat 
and shifting of the eyes, sometimes even shuffling of 
the feet. And you can tell that you’ve scored a hit 
though they’re never quite sure just where. 

Certainly, we must have decencies, civilities, and 
manners (which are their social form) between us, or 
else we should all be at each other’s throats more often 
than we are. And yes, a certain amount of lying, what 
one might even call judicious lying seems necessary to 
keep the works greased, though there is something in 
most of us which rebels thereat. (The novels of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett base a lot of their appeal on 
representing their characters as saying to each other 
those hideous things, the real truths we’d all like to 
say at times, but, fortunately for the good of organiz- 
ed society, usually refrain from so doing.) And I’m 
certainly not calling for the abolition of these social 
necessities. But I think it’s time we stopped bumbl- 
ing, time we stopped clearing our throats and shuffl- 
ing our feet, time that somebody pointed out what the 
Emperor’s new clothes really are. It’s time we knew 
our own minds and were not afraid to speak them. 
Yes, I know Mussolini made the trains run on time; 
and I’m certainly not asking for order and efficiency 
to be purchased at such a price. On the other hand, 
it’s sobering to reflect on what presumably God- 
fearing people in a chaotic world will submit to, to 
have a semblance of order restored to their lives. 

So I suppose what I’m really suggesting here is that 
we take more thought both in our private and in our 
public lives to know our own minds, that we tell the 
truth about what we want and what’s important to us 
in this world, and that we act as though ‘‘the bottom 
line’ weren’t just a sort of open secret amongst the 
inner circle of favored seers but surely one of the great 
inescapable facts of life and the greatest democracy 
there is. We’re all grown folks here, you know, and 
I think it’s high time we started talking and acting like 
it. And no foolishness. + 
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MY YEAR WITH 
Herman 
Talmadge 


by Mark Royden Winchell 


I should have spent the summer of 1973 reading the 
canon of English literature (from Beowulf to Virginia 
Woolf, as Richard Armour put it). After all, I was 
entering the Ph.D. program at Vanderbilt and would 
eventually be expected to stand a comprehensive oral 
exam rumored to be only slightly less rigorous than 
Chinese water torture. But that was the summer of the 
televised Watergate hearings. So Jane Austen and 
Alexander Pope took back seat to John Wesley Dean 
III and H.R. ‘‘Bob’’ Haldeman. 

It may have been a bad season for the Nixon ad- 
ministration and even for the American republic, but 
I relished the courtroom drama and discovered a new 
pantheon of culture heroes. On my way to Dixie, I saw 
Watergate as something of a renascence for Southern 
politics and Southern rhetoric. There were four 
Southerners on that seven-man committee, and two 
were vintage products of the Old South. The senators 
had scarcely completed their opening statements when 
a friend of mine from Shaker Heights, Ohio, said, 
‘*God, I wish Huey Long were still alive.’’ 

Alas, Huey had long since been dispatched to that 
great Share the Wealth Club in the Sky, but the heir 
of one of his most colorful political allies was sitting 
on the Watergate Committee. Herman Talmadge — 
‘““Young Hummon,”’ son of the legendary Georgia 
populist Gene Talmadge — may not have received as 
much press as committee chairman Sam Ervin, but 
knowledgeable observers (including the committee’s 
most combative witness, John Ehrlichman) rated him 
the most effective interrogator of the bunch. 

Without keeping track of his career after that 
Watergate summer, I knew in a general way that the 
late 1970s had been a long slide downhill for Herman 
Talmadge. But that fact meant little to me in January 
1986 when I stopped in one afternoon to see my 
department head Bill Koon, a free-lance editor with 
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Peachtree Publishers of Atlanta. It seemed that 
Peachtree had just signed Talmadge to tell his life 
story. Would I be interested in being his collaborator? 

There were many reasons to decline. I had never 
done this sort of book before. I was unsure how a liv- 
ing Southern legend would react to working with an 
Ohio-born academic. And I was convinced that 
anything produced by literary collaboration would 
resemble the aphoristic camel — a horse designed by 
a committee. So, with characteristic discretion and 
prudence, I said, ‘‘When do we start?”’ 

The only hurdle was a meeting with the former 
senator. 

On the Wednesday before spring break, Peachtree 
editor Chuck Perry, Bill Koon and I left Atlanta and 
headed down what used to be known as the Jonesboro 
Road toward Lake Talmadge in Hampton, Georgia. 


It was roughly the same route that General Sherman 
had taken during an earlier invasion. 

An expense account breakfast from the Waffle 
House under our belts, we arrived about fiften minutes 
early on the front doorstep of the suburban home of 
Herman Talmadge and his wife, Lynda. The door was 
open but no one seemed to be home. Then Chuck 
remembered that the Talmadges liked to take morn- 
ing walks. A few minutes later we noticed a couple 
coming down the street. 

The man whom I had seen countless times on televi- 
sion was wearing a jogging suit and had a wad of 
tobacco in his check. Feeling like an overdressed city 
slicker in my three-piece suit, I watched with sinking 
heart as he scrutinized my Ohio license plates and 
deposited a stream of tobacco juice on the ground. 
With a smile, he stuck out his hand and said, ‘‘I’m 
Herman Talmadge.’’ 

Our initial conversation — and all our subsequent 
interviews — took place in the Senator’s den, a room 
presided over by an oil painting of Eugene Talmadge. 
In one corner of the room, Old Gene’s red galluses 
are framed and hanging on the wall. 


Talmadge with his long-time Senate colleagues Russell Long (left) and Richard Russell. 


Herman told some vintage political anecdotes and 
tried to get a sense of whether I wanted to help him 
tell his story or had my own hidden agenda. I had read 
enough about his father to hold up my end of the con- 
versation and must have seemed open-minded enough 
to pass inspection. 

When the moment of truth arrived, Chuck said, 
“The reason we’re down here is for you to look Mark 
over and see if you can work with him.’’ Herman took 
his cigar out of his mouth, fixed me in his gaze, and 
said. ‘‘He looks all right to me.’’ To paraphrase Hum- 
phrey Bogart, it was the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship. 

Over the next nine months, I made six overnight 
trips to Hampton and conducted some valuable taped 
interviews with the Senator. This required some ad- 
justment in my own habits, since I’m a night owl and 


~ 


Herman regularly beats the chickens up each morn- 
ing. During the summer months that meant going to 
bed while it was still light out and awaking when it 
was dark. 

When I would get up to go to the bathroom in what 
I thought was the middle of the night, Herman would 
be up cooking breakfast and waiting for the morning 
paper. Once when classes kept me at Clemson until 
late afternoon, I didn’t arrive at Lake Talmadge until 
8 p.m. I was greeted by a note on the door that said: 
‘““Mark, we’ve gone to bed. There’s food in the 
refrigerator. Make yourself at home. See you in the 
morning.’’ It was signed ‘‘Herman and Lynda.”’ 

The Talmadges do not have an unlisted phone 
number, and they received quite a few calls during the 
time I spent with them. Sometimes the caller would 
be an old friend or family member. But, just as often, 
it was some ordinary citizen who needed help in deal- 
ing with the government or just wanted a sympathetic 
ear to listen to his troubles. Not surprisingly, many 
of these were farmers. 

When he last ran for public office seven years ago, 
Herman’s opponents accused him of being out of 
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A horn-rimmed Eugene Talmadge, (left) with his son and political heir, young “‘Hummon.” 


touch with the people. If they had ever spent a night 
at his house, they might have thought differently. 

Even the press still sought Herman’s opinion on 
public matters. One night upon returning from West 
Georgia College, where he spoke extemporaneously 
about the presidents he had known, he received word 
that the son of an old political crony had taken his 
own life. A reporter had called for a statement. Rather 
than resenting this invasion of his privacy, Herman 
returned the reporter’s call before going to bed. 

Fortunately, there were light moments, as well. I’ll 
never forget arriving at Lake Talmadge on the after- 
noon that C-Span began live telecasts from the floor 
of the U.S. Senate. Herman had opposed televising 
the Senate because he knew what showboats some of 
his colleagues could be. I’m sure that nothing he saw 
on the screen that day caused him to reconsider his 
position. 

After watching for awhile, he turned down the 
sound so we could discuss the chapter we were cur- 
rently working on. But when William Proxmire of 
Wisconsin took the floor, Herman grabbed the remote 
control and turned the sound back up. ‘‘Come on,”’ 
he laughed, ‘‘let’s hear what that adroit demagogue 
has to say.”’ 

Whether the product of our labors is good, bad, or 
indifferent, I enjoyed the year I spent working with 
Herman Talmadge and feel that the sort of book we 
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wrote will be of increasing value in the years to come. 
As electronic communication replaces the written word 
in the conduct of our public life, historians will begin 
to lose the permanent record of papers and letters that 
they have always used in reconstructing the past. 

If we are moving into a post-Gutenberg era, the oral 
tradition will once again become of central importance 
in remembering who we are. (T. Harry Williams makes 
this point in the introduction to his Pulitzer Prize- 
winning biography of Huey Long.) My conversations 
with Herman Talmadge belong to that oral tradition. 
They are now a part of public record. 


Although I have come to love grits and have even 
gotten South Carolina license tags for my car, I doubt 
that I will ever become a Southern politician. But 
perhaps his book has started me down the road to 
becoming a Southern writer. For over a year now an 
excerpt from the official History of Southern 
Literature has adorned the bulletin board next to my 
office door. It is a passage from Louise Y. Gossett’s 
essay on Flannery O’Connor. 

“‘O’Connor,’’ Gossett writes, ‘‘made rural central 
Georgia her place as forcefully as Faulkner and Wel- 
ty made Mississippi theirs. She once acknowledged the 
intensity of her locale by saying that even if she were 
to write about characters as exotic to her as the 
Japanese, they would all sound like Herman 
Talmadge.’ * 


Note: This article, by regular Partisan contributor Mark 
Winchell, originally appeared in Clemson World magazine 
and is reprinted with appreciation to its editor, Margaret 
Pridgen. 


CRITICUS ESSAY 


CONFESSIONS OF A YELLOW-DOG DEMOCRAT 


by Jim Hite 


I am a regular, even enthusiastic, reader of the 
Southern Partisan. 1 also remain a yellow-dog 
Democrat. 

No one needs to point out to me that the modern 
Democratic Party has become a menagerie of left-wing 
nuts. Nor does anyone need to explain how during the 
past century the Democrats and Republicans have 
swapped positions on the political spectrum. I under- 
stand, and even sympathize with, the reasons why a 
lot of good Southern conservatives have deserted the 
party of their fathers. 

But there are nuts in the Republican Party, too. The 
claim that the Republican Party is a true conservative 
party just will not wash with me. There is nothing very 
conservative about the theology of the religious fun- 
damentalists who crowd Republican meetings unless 
it is the claim made by some of their preachers to hav- 
ing the Pope-like authority to speak on matters of 
doctrine. 

If I have to pick between a party dominated by 
almost comic socialist intellectuals and militant 
homosexuals, or one dominated by money-grabbing 
hucksters and Bible-thumping pharisees, I am enough 
of a redneck to pick the party that seems to under- 
stand best the Celtic need to kick off our shoes, tune 
up the fiddle and raise a little hell now and then. The 
one thing the Republicans of today seem to have in 
common with the founders of their party is the sour- 
puss puritanical view of life that is more at 
home in the snows of New England than in the sunny 
Southland. 

Not that I think either party is really dominated by 
its lunatics. My main reason for remaining a Democrat 
is the unsettling tendency of Republican Presidents to 
embrace the Doctrine of State. For those that may not 
know, that is the doctrine that holds that whatever is 
necessary to preserve the state must and should be 
done. Lincoln embraced it when he suspended the guts 
of the Constitution because he thought preserving the 
Union was more important than preserving the Con- 
stitution. Nixon and Reagan have followed the pat- 
tern, thinking apparently that the fight against Com- 
munism in Southeast Asia and in Central America 
justified ignoring the bothersome checks and balances 
of the Constitution. 

Those Republicans who, like Oliver North, seem to 
think being a patriot means loyalty to the President 


as Commander-in-Chief, rather than to the Constitu- 
tion, scare the devil out of me. As much as I am put 
off by some of the crazies that flock to the Democratic 
banner, I am more worried that all those who 
subscribe, implicitly or explicitly, to the Doctrine of 
State and its corollaries would lay the foundations for 
an oppressive national government that undermines 
Southern traditions just as surely as industrialism and 
New South economic mentalities assault those 
traditions. 

Then there is the matter of Judge Robert Bork, the 
Reagan nominee for the Supreme Court, who some 
Southern Partisan writers seem to think all Southern 
conservatives are obliged to admire. Bork’s great in- 
tellectual powers are certainly worthy of admiration. 
Even his position on specific social questions, though 
they support traditional social values, is admirable. But 
if ever there was a man who seemed to be carried away 
with pure abstract speculation without any consulta- 
tion with the evolution of the customs and traditions 
of ordinary people living together in ordinary com- 
munities, Bork is that man. He is a right-wing 
Robespierre, but no less dangerous for being right- 
wing, the sort of man who seems zealous to replace 
informal social institutions based on custom and tradi- 
tion with formal rules drawn from abstract logic and 
speculation about the nature of man. Nothing could 
be less Southern, for it is merely the flip side of the 
same mode of thought that consumes the Marxists. 

Yet I have no problem with any Southern partisan 
who concludes that, on balance, Southern traditions 
are better protected by the Republican than the 
Democratic Party. In so far as I can tell, both parties 
are collections of special interests and abstract theorists 
that are repulsive to Southern traditions. Choosing be- 
tween the two of them is a matter of selecting the lesser 
of two not inconsiderable evils, the sort of choice that 
conservatives, of all people, understand. In such a cir- 
cumstance, however, it seems to me that the choice 
of a conservative ought to be dictated by tradition. The 
yellow-dog tradition of the South keeps me a 
Democrat. 


Jim Hite is Alumni Professor of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology and a Senior Fellow 
of the Strom Thurmond Institute of Government, 
Clemson University. 
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BOOKNOTES 


DEEP ENOUGH FOR IVORY 
BILLS. by James Kilgo. Algon- 
quin Books. 193 pp. $14.95. 

Jim Kilgo is a Southerner, born 
and raised among the pine forests 
and cypress swamps of South 
Carolina’s Great Pee Dee River. 
Like most Southerners of days 
past and many of the present, he 
knows the woods and he retains 
the distinctive Southern sport- 
sman’s appreciation for fishing, 
hunting, and the pleasures of the 
outdoors. 

And he has preserved all of that 
in this exceptional work, an ‘‘ac- 
count of a man’s initiation into the 
outdoors heritage of his home ter- 
ritory.’’ Too often, it seems, those 
who treasure the wilds and the 
woods, the hunt and the 
camaraderie of sportsmen are 
unable to adequately express 
themselves; and too often those 
who can communicate cannot 
understand the ways of the out- 
doors. Jim Kilgo can do both. 

An English professor at the 
University of Georgia, he knows 
how to write, and his obvious love 
for the South, the woods, and the 
outdoorsman’s life, gives him 
plenty to write about. The Kilgo 
combination has produced a 
classic. Consider this excerpt, 
which describes a boy and his 
father goin’ fishin’: 

“On summer nights I would sit 
in the porch swing with my father 
and ask him what wild animals liv- 
ed in those woods. He would say, 
‘Ssh. Let’s see if we can hear an 
owl.’ But after a while he would 
tell me quietly about fishing in the 
ereek when he was a boy and run- 
ning barefoot down the same 
paths I knew to the same swim- 
ming holes. And I would ease in- 
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to sleep upon the murmur of his 
talking. 

Next morning I would go out 
and sit on the steps in the cool ear- 
ly light and listen to the songs of 
birds I couldn’t name. Though my 
father was dressed for work when 
he came out, there was always a 
chance that he would decide at the 
last minute that he had time to see 
if the redbreasts were biting. ‘You 
remember what you did with those 
poles?’ he would ask. 

‘Yessir,’ and I’d be up and 
running. 

‘Better get the hoe, too. And see 
if you can find a can.’ 

There was always the chilly 
swish of wet broomsedge against 
my bare legs and sometimes the 
stinging rake of a briar as we 
crossed the field toward the creek 
and went down into that dark 
cypress bottom. The damp black 
soil squished between my toes as 
we dug for bait among the cypress 
knees. That was almost as much 
fun as fishing -- the suck of the wet 
clay as you hoed back a clod and 
spied a thick, blue worm, almost 
as big around as your little finger, 
wriggling into the ground. 

“With three or four 
nightcrawlers in the can, we came 
out of the shade upon a wide bend 
where banked honeysuckle 
overhung the water and the sun 
touched the sandy, scalloped bot- 
tom. Finding a place to settle, we 
spent an hour, intent upon our 
corks as they bobbed against the 
sweep of the current. At such 
times I was easily distracted by 
birds or butterflies or particularly 
a certain dragonfly that was com- 
mon in those woods. It was an 
electic-blue needle of an insect 
with narrow black wings. 
Sometimes one would alight on 
the tip of my pole and I would 
become so absorbed in the slow 
pulse of its wings that I would 
forget my cork. Then my father 
would say, ‘Watch your cork, 
son.’ The round yellow bobber, 
jerked almost out of sight in the 


dark water, jolted me into action, 
and one nice redbreast with its 
dark green back and crimson 
throat was enough to make me 
want to fish forever. When my 
father left for work, I stayed 
behind, watching as he picked his 
way through the rich black mud of 
the bottom.”’ 

Obviously, this is a rich work, 
a rare blending of art and adven- 
ture, rendered by a Southern- 
minded author who is sensitive to 
the immeasureable beauty of 
God’s creation and the respon- 
sibilities of the Biblical doctrine of 
dominion. —Rod Gragg 
THE NATCHEZ TRACE. 
Photographed by Harold Young 
with text by Patti Carr Black. 95 
pp. University Press of Mississip- 
pi. $25 in oversized cloth. : 

A mysterious prehistoric people 
traveled it first. Then came the 
historic Indians, followed . by 
French trappers, traders, and mis- 
sionaries. Eventually, . the 
Americans came too -- frontiers- 
men, soldiers, boatmen, traders, 
and settlers. Henry Clay, Jim 
Bowie, Andrew Jackson, Aaron 
Burr, and young Jefferson Davis 
-- all traveled this famous 
Southern road. It was the Natchez 
Trace, and between its extremes -- 
the Indian-village-turned-riverport 
of Natchez, Mississippi and Ten- 
nesee’s rough and tumble 
Nashville. Along the riverside 
ridges, through swamps and 
thickets, through darkened 
forests, the Natchez Trace open- 
ed the South’s western frontier. It 
was a winding, rugged, and often 
dangerous predecessor to the later, 
far western routes named for 
destinations like Santa Fe, 
Oregon, and Bozeman. 

Once, in those turbulent days of 
early nationhood, the ‘‘Old West’’ 
was east of the Mississippi and the 
South was the brawling, sprawling 
frontier. The historic, scenic and 
often rugged character of that 
500-mile highway is faithfully 
depicted in this photographic 


study from the University of 
Mississippi Press. Patti Carr 
Black’s opening essay establishes 
the history of the Trace and 
photographer Harold Young’s im- 
ages capture the trail’s present 
beauty as well as the lingering 
residue of the past. 

Indeed, the book’s photographs 
express the character of the Trace 
in a silent but evocative ‘‘lan- 
guage’’: A canopy of limbs sur- 
rounds an undisturbed stretch of 
the old highway; a muddy Turpin 
Creek inches slowly under a 
brilliant display of autumn 
foliage; like great solemn sentinels, 
the surviving pillars of Mississip- 
pi’s Windsor Plantation tower 
over the Trace near Port Gibson; 
a splitrail fence bisects a fallow 
field in the Mississippi coun- 
tryside; once fearsome cypress 
swamps offer today’s traveler a 
dignified and peaceful vista, 
devoid of the once-deadly fever; a 
lonesome-looking sharecropper’s 
shack stands empty in unpainted 
simplicity; and Andrew Jackson’s 
magnificent Hermitage rewards 
travelers with its elegant splendor 
at the Nashville end of the trail. 

The Natchez Trace -- in terms of 
history, importance, and beauty -- 
has few equals elsewhere in the 
South. It is worthy of a photo- 
history and this one gracefully 
captures the essence of the Trace. 

—RG 


SOUTHERN BY THE GRACE 
OF GOD by Michael Andrew 
Grissom, $19.99, The Rebel Press, 
P.O, Box 158766, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

If you become vaguely annoyed 
when the talk show host an- 
nounces that the subject will be 
“‘Racism in the South,”’ as if it ex- 
ists nowhere else, or when you see 
the fourth or fifth movie, in the 
course of a year, that begins with 
the potbellied Southern sheriff 
planting drugs on the hero, then 
Southern By The Grace of God 
may just be for you. 


In attempting to turn the tide on 
twenty-five years of South bashing 
by mass media, liberals, and 
American history revisionists, 
Michael Grissom has produced the 
first modern Southern survival 
manual. 

A large photo section of 
Southern heroes and common folk 
casts a human light on the 
American South that runs counter 
to the predominant good versus 
evil interpretation of North/South 
conflict. 

Southern By The Grace of God 
is well written and very readable. 


— Walter C. Hilderman 


SOUTHERN SPICE A LA MI- 
CROWAVE. by Margie Brignac. 
218 pp. Pelican Publishing Com- 
pany, Gretna, Louisiana $9.95. 

For the record, let me say that 
food should be cooked in black iron 
skillets or in heavy pots on top of 
gas or kerosene stoves. And there 
is clearly a direct relationship bet- 
ween how good food tastes and 
how much time and trouble went 
into the preparation of it. 

Having said that, I suppose we 
should acknowledge the existence of 
the microwave oven and reluctant- 
ly admit that this new Southern 
microwave cookbook makes a gal- 
lant attempt to reconcile the irrec- 
oncilable: it produces acceptable 
down home dishes from the mouth 
of an electronic contraption that is 
anathema to a traditional kitchen. 

The techniques are clever. All the 
recipes we tried worked well (even 
fudge!) The flavors of the dishes 
are, we must admit, a reasonable 
facsimile for the real things. And we 
applaud the motive of the author in 
seeking to snatch good Southern 
food from the jaws of technology. 

So, don’t go out and buy a 
microwave in order to use this new 
cookbook. Stick with traditional 
cooking. But if you already own a 
microwave (my face now reddens as 
I admit that J do) then you will find 
this cookbook a useful exercise in 
guilt therapy. It radiates Dixie. 

—Sarina Snow 


FILMNOTES 

RED RUNS THE RIVER, 1963, by 
Unusual Films, Greenville, South 
Carolina 29614. 90 Minutes, VHS 
and Beta Videocassette $39.95. 

Produced in 1963 by a loca! small 
production company. It tells the 
story of the conversion of Confed- 
erate Major General Richard Stod- 
dert Ewell due to the powerful 
Christian influence of General 
Thomas J. ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson. 
The key theme is stated by Jackson 
as Ewell lay in the rain, wounded 
after Groveton: ‘‘water can wash a 
battlefield or cleanse a wound, but 
it can’t wash away a man’s sin’’ 

Partisan readers will enjoy the 
pro-Confederate position taken by 
the film. Ewell, upon returning to 
his native Prince William county to 
fight in the Second Battle of Man- 
assas, tells an old friend that he 
fights for the South because he 
‘“‘can’t forget his family heritage.”’ 
A few scenes later, Stonewall Jack- 
son mentions in a staff meeting that 
it was ‘‘our wish that the South 
could fight for her Constitutional 
rights within the Union’’, but it was 
impossible. 

The film pays great attention to 
historical detail. One example of 
this is the famous incident involv- 
ing General Richard B. Garnett. 
Jackson wanted him court-mar- 
tialed when he led the Stonewall 
Brigade in retreat against a much 
larger federal force. The film por- 
trays this well, showing Garnett’s 
respect for Jackson, but also his sin- 
cere belief that Jackson was wrong. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable scene 
is the one in which Brigadier 
General ‘‘Jeb’’ Stuart captures a 
“Doodle”’ soldier and takes his 
uniform, leaving the Yankee in his 
underwear. After destroying a 
Union supply train, Stuart returns 
to the Yankee and begins to escort 
him to Confederate lines. As the 
undressed soldier begins to march 
he says: ‘‘The South’s going to lose 
this war’’, to which Stuart quickly 
replies: ‘‘I wouldn’t bet on it. At 
least we haven’t lost our pants yet!”’ 

—Oran P. Smith 
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THE SMOKE 
NEVER CLEARS 


ROD GRAGG 


eTHE GUNS OF CEDAR CREEK. 
By Thomas A, Lewis. 371 pp. Harper 
& Row, $24.95, 

A battle is composed of the 
countless acts of many combatants. 
That ageless observation is especially 
obvious when reading this animated 
new account of the Battle of Cedar 
Creek, which flames in the heart of the 
Shenandoah Valley one October day 
in 1864. Author Thomas A. Lewis ad- 
dresses the much-neglected battle 
through the lives of familiar wartime 
figures — Sheridan, Early, Gordon, 
Crook, Ramseur, Custer — and, 
through skillful story-telling, has pro- 
duced a lively and very personal study 
of Cedar Creek. 

The battle holds second place in this 
book; holding center stage are the 
engagement’s primary participants. 
And what a cast they are: The daring, 
strutting Sheridan; colorful, profane 
Jubal Early; cocky George Armstrong 
Custer; and the able, romantic young 
Stephen Dodd Ramseur. The South 
lost the battle, the Valley, and the 
popular young Ramseur, and within 
six months Lee was surrendering to 
Grant in Wilmer McLean’s Appomat- 
tox parlor. It wasn’t among the war’s 
greatest batttles, but it involved some 
of the war’s most notable characters 
and it deserved greater attention than 
it has received from the hands of most 
historians. Lewis’ work goes a long 
way in elevating Cedar Creek from 
relative obscurity. Although he offers 
the reader little that is new, the battle 
receives the attention it is due, the 
story is placed in proper perspective, 
and it is told so very well. 
*GETTYSBURG — THE SECOND 
DAY. By Harry W, Pfanz. University 
of North Carolina Press. $34.95. 

Historian Harry Pfanz’s masterful, 
detailed examination of the second day 
at Gettysburg may become the 
definitive account of that crucial day’s 
engagement. So much happened on 
the second day — Little Round Top, 
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the Wheatfield, the Peach Orchard, 
Devil’s Den, Longstreet’s controver- 
sial delay — so it’s understandable 
why so many students of the war con- 
sider it to be the decisive day of the 
war’s decisive battle. 

Pfanz writes with broad knowledge 
and evident authority, and for good 
reason: he spent ten years as a park 
historian at Gettysburg and ended his 
park career as NPS chief historian. In 
this massive work, he profiles the bat- 
tle’s chief participants, analyzes 
strategy, describes the battle’s 
developments, and records a detailed, 
comprehensive account of the 
fighting. The book is highlighted by 
80 illustrations and 13 maps. It is cer- 
tain to be a favorite among the many 
students of that epic engagement. 
*NOTHING BUT GLORY: 
PICKETT’S DIVISION AT GET- 
TYSBURG. By Kathleen R. Georg 
and John W. Busey. 728 pp. 
Longstreet House (P.O. Box 730 
Highstown, NJ 08520). $40. 

It was the greatest charge of the 
greatest battle ever fought in the 
Western Hemisphere. It was Pickett’s 
Charge and it is recorded in painstak- 
ing detail in this new work, which 
charts practically every move of 
Pickett’s Division that fateful third 
day of battle. Divided into two book- 
length sections, part one of Nothing 
But Glory is a thorough, 218-page 
history of Pickett’s Division at Gettys- 
burg. It is written by Kathleen Georg, 
a park historian at Gettysburg, and lit- 
tle, if anything, is omitted: the deploy- 
ment, the bombardment, the assault, 
the repulse, the retreat — all are 
recorded in careful detail. In Part 
Two, Southern historian John Busey, 
a Gettysburg expert, profiles each — 
that’s right each — of the 6,288 of- 
ficers and troops of Pickett’s com- 
mand. It is nothing short of monu- 
mental research. Combined with 
Georg’s history, Busey’s extraordinary 
compiliation makes this a remarkable 
addition to the Gettysburg 
historiography. 
eCIVIL WAR RELICS OF THE 
WESTERN CAMPAIGN. By Charles 
S. Harris. 261 pp. Rapidan Press 
(P.O. Box 74 Mechanicsville, VA 
23111). $29.95. 

Here is the war’s Western Theater, 
depicted by a literary museum of arti- 
facts from the War Between the 


States. Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Cor- 
inth, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, 
Chickamauga — all the major 
engagements of the Western Theater 
— are profiled here amid a parade of 
battlefield relics. The artifacts offer 
silent testimony to the war’s par- 
ticipants: found beneath a rock at Mis- 
sionary Ridge, a Confederate soldier’s 
tinted image peers serenely from a lost 
photo-locket; a bone-handled Bowie 
knife which emerged from the 
bloodied earth at Franklin is pictured; 
two 58-caliber minie balls, found in 
Stone’s River, are compressed from a 
mid-air collision; from Shiloh, a C.S. 
buckle bears a bullet hole from Federal 
rifle fire. A handsomely crafted, well- 
designed work, Civil War Relics of the 
Western Campaigns contains more 
than 1,300 photographs of excavated 
artifacts and is appropriately enhanced 
by some of the best artwork from Bat- 
tles and Leaders. It is a unique work, 
certain to appeal to relic collectors, but 
fascinating for any reader interested in 
the war. 

*PORTRAITS OF CONFLICT: A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF 
ARKANSAS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Bobby Roberts and Carl 
Moneyhon, 224 pp. University of 
Arkansas Press. $34.95 cloth, $19.95 
paper. 

Historians Bobby Roberts and Carl 
Moneyhon have produced what may 
be the best photographic history of a 
Southern state at war to date. Using 
more than 200 photographs and 
numerous other primary sources, the 
book surveys the war in Arkansas 
from beginning to end. Illustrated with 
more than 200 photographs of Arkan- 
sas soldiers and scenes, the book 
boasts a thorough narrative that 
should enlighten even the most in- 
formed student of war. After an in- 
troduction on local wartime topics, the 
work unfolds by detailing the early 
days of the war in Arkansas, then 
reports the conflict as it occurred in 
the major regions of the state. Naval 
warfare around the state rates a 
chapter. So do wartime illness and 
treatment, guerilla activities and the 
postwar era. Well written, carefully 
compiled and expertly illustrated, it is 
a definitive study of Arkansas in the 
war. Now if all the other university 
presses in the South would just follow 
this excellent example... 


CLASSIFIED 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY RATES: $15.00 per insertion for 
thirty words or less. Each additional word—50°. This rate 
is discounted 10/for repeat placement of the same ad. Pay- 
ment must accompany order. The Southern Partisan reserves 
the right to refuse, by our standards of merit, taste and good 
judgement, any ad submitted. Send order to: Advertising, 
Southern Partisan P.O. Box 11708, Columbia, SC 29211. 


COLLECTIBLES: Confederate 
silver halfs, dated 1864. These 
coins were never issued by the 
Confederate Government and are 
all in mint condition. Limit one 
per household. $25.00 each plus 
$3.00 for postage and insurance. 
Postal money orders only. Wilson 
Silver Co. Post Office Box 3777 
Wilson, N.C. 27800 


CONFEDERATE STOCK 
BROKER DISCNT. COMMS. -- 
Precious metals & Stock/Bond 
balance. FED Avoidance--No 
Yankee Connection. Miss. Family 
of eight Call (601) 469-3827. 


NEW MUSIC: ‘‘Homespun Songs 
of the CSA, Volume 4’’, 18 
authentic Confederate tunes; also 
available: Volumes J, II, and III 
of the ‘‘Homespun Songs of the 
CSA”’ series; cassette only, $8.50 
(postpaid) per volume; Bobby 
Horton 5245 Beacon Drive, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama 35210. 


FLAGS AND GUIDONS: 
Museum quality reproductions 
Colonial, American Revolution, 
War for Southern Independence, 
Indian Wars, Custom Flags. Con- 
federate Flags to official specifica- 
tions. $2.00 for illustrated list No. 
895P. Military Collectibles, Box 
971, Minden LA 71055. 


MUSIC OF THE CITIZENS 
AND SOLDIERS: of the Con- 
federacy on cassette in the 
‘‘Homespun Songs of the CSA’’ 
series. Currently available 


Volumes I, II, and III. $8.50 
(postpaid) per volume. Bobby 
Horton, 5245 Beacon Drive, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 35210. 

CONFEDERATE ECHOES - 
Dealing in Documents, Books, 
Autographs and other paper 
memorabilia of the War Between 
the States, particularly the Con- 
federacy. Catalog on Request 
P.O. Box 1255 Sound Beach, N.Y. 


11789. 
SHOW YOUR HERITAGE with 


a 24 page museum-quality modern 
CONFEDERATE STATES OF 
AMERICA passport showing 
CSA Great Seal, 11 secessionist 
seals. $6.95, CSA PRINTERS, 
P.O. 60, Whitestone, NY 11357. 
AUTOGRAPHS ALL FIELDS: 
‘*The Revolution’’ and ‘‘The War 
Between The States’? are our 
specialties. Six monthly lists $6.00. 
Jim Hayes, Box 12557, James 
Island, SC 29412, Phone 
803-795-0732. 

WANTED: ANY INFORMA- 
TION AVAILABLE pertaining to 
53rd North Carolina Regiment 
and its men during the War. Brock 
Townsend, 624 Calle Vicente, San 
Clemente, California 92672. (714) 
492-9513. 


CONFEDERATE GUNS, 
SWORDS, UNIFORMS, BUT- 
TONS, PHOTOS, LETTERS 
(Yankee stuff, too) Buy and sell or 
just come visit! Catalogs $6. Will 
Gorges Antiques, 308 Simmons 
St., New Bern, N.C. 28560. 


| ANGUISHED _ 
ENGLISH 


a collection of fluffs and flubs, 
goofs and gaffes, boners and 
boo-boos 

by Richard Lederer 


The following selections are from. 
high school English teacher: 
Richard Lederer’s book Anguish- 
ed English: An Anthology of Ac- 
cidental Assaults Upon Our 
Language. All are unretouched by 
any professional humorist. ..The 
book is published in the South by 
Wyrick and Company, 1A Pinck- | 
ney Street Charleston, South 
Carolina 29402. 


These are from student history 
essays: 


1787: 

*‘Soon the Constitution was 
adopted to secure domestic hostili- 
ty. Under the Constitution. the 
people enjoyed the right to keep 
bare arms.”’ 


1865: 

‘On the night of April 14, 1865, 
Lincoln went to the theater and 
got shot in his seat by one. of the 
actors in a moving picture show. 
The believed assinator was John 
Wilkes Booth, a supposingly in- 
sane actor. This ruined Booth’s 
career.’’ 


1914; 

‘*The First World War, caused by 
the assignation of the Arch-Duck 
by an anahist, ushered in a new 
error in the anals of human 
history.” 
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Aging Hegemonies Pass Away---| 

Emerging realities in world power 
oblige us to think hard about our 
foreign policy. Outdated assumptions 
must be jettisoned. Worn old ways of 
doing business with both friends and 
enemies won’t do. 

The straws in the wind are 
everywhere. Foremost is this: by 
December 31, 1992 the European 
Common Market will be fully in- 
tegrated, becoming the first economic 
power of the world. 

This stupendous achievement 
augurs new power relationships of 
which we in the United States are 
scarcely aware. In Spain this past sum- 
mer, the ruling Socialist Party porten- 
tously began divulging its program for 
the year 2000. A major goal is to 
challenge the United States’ dominant 
political and economic influence in 
South America, Monroe Doctrine to 
the contrary notwithstanding, by 
establishing Madrid as the centrifugal 
force. A second and related goal is to 
help Europe develop a defense struc- 
ture weaned from the United States, 
supporting a politically independent 
(read neutral) foreign policy. 

This is described as the principal 
foreign policy objective for all the 
European Left, which continues 
politically to dominate Greece, Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, and Italy are 
socialist. So is Scandinavia. So inter- 
mittently is West Germany, and God 
help us in England if the deranged 
Labour Party unseats Maggie That- 
cher. NATO ‘‘is undoubtedly 
necessary for the time being,’’ con- 
tinues the Spanish socialist document, 
“but the presence of the United 
States...does not the less serve as a 
constant reminder to Europeans of 
their political dependence upon 
Washington.” 

It’s not all hot air. This past spring 
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THE LAST WORD 


Spain kicked our F-16’s out of Torre- 
jon Air Force Base, simultaneously 
shaking us down a few millions more 
for the privilege of being suffered to 
defend their country. It’s infuriating. 
“We offer to pay blackmail,’’ writes 
an indignant Irving Kristol, ‘‘...to 
those governments in order to protect 
them against a supposed Soviet threat 
that they are indifferent to!’ Exact- 
ly. Greece is threatening to close down 
our bases...and wants more money. 
Well-known European avarice is not 
the issue, however. It’s pride. Just the 
other day, the New York Times ran an 
article on how West Germans are chaf- 
ing under the heavy presence of 
American troops, and how increasing- 
ly they feel their sovereignty is infring- 
ed by the subordination of German 
defense policy to NATO under the 
punitive restrictions established at the 
close of World War IJ. 

This past March, Otto von 
Habsburg, President of the Pan- 
European Union, and a member of the 
European Parliament from Bavaria, 
who represents the nonsocialist parties 
in the political affairs committee, 
delivered a lecture to the (rightwing) 
American Enterprise Institute entitled 
“The Geopolitical Significance of 
Austria for Europe’s future’’. Just as 
Spain has been billing itself as 
Europe’s bridge to South America and 
the Near East since the days of Foreign 
Minister Castiella, so the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian empire bills Austria 
as Europe’s bridge to the satellite na- 
tions of Eastern Europe and to the 
Soviet Union itself, which, under the 
pressure of demographic forces (by the 
year 2008 there will be more Muslims 
than Russians in the USSR), is avid for 
economic integration. The European 
Community, he said, ‘‘is not Europe’; 
not yet, that is, a resurrection of 
Charlemagne’s dream; but it is the 
beginning, ‘‘just as Piedmont was the 
starting point of the Italian unity. We 
in Western Europe,’’ he said, ‘‘have 


REID BUCKLEY 


to keep the doors wide open to Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, when those 
nations will have the possibility of self- 
determination.”’ 

The horizons in Europe are sudden- 
ly at least as exciting as the potential 
that was implemented in history by the 
discovery of the New World. We, 
however, in this country, suffering as 
we do from recurrent attacks of isola- 
tionism, are reluctant to deal im- 
aginatively with them. What we never- 
theless see happening under our eyes 
is a Europe about to establish an 
economic market whose logic is 
necessarily a harmonization of na- 
tional interests into the larger good, 
accompanied by an ever more 
chauvinistic desire to get out from 
under our hegemony. There is, 
moreover, a softness that could 
dangerously throw open the doors to 
appeasement and accommodation. 
Today the Soviets may be running 
scared; they are no less for that a fear- 
some military machine. You can do 
just about anything with bayonets, 
Bismarck reminded us, save sit on 
them. 

The United States is being challeng- 
ed next door also. In Nicaragua, 
thanks to Speaker of the House Jim 
Wright, Senator Christopher Dodd, 
and their cohorts on the hard 
Democratic left, the Soviets are 
establishing a Central American 
beachhead that threatens our con- 
tinental southern flank. With Cuba 
athwart the Caribbean, our shipping 
lines to the West are at risk; and now 
Southern Hemisphere nations are be- 
ing wooed by their cultural mother to 
coalesce into an independent political 
block that will be hostile to us for 
historical reasons, Marxist for 
ideological reasons. 

Even for a pro on the world scene 
as sophisticated as George Bush, the 
challenge is stiff. Secretary of State 
James Baker has the gall. He’s a Tex- 
an. But does he have the spine? 
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Legends of Greatness Series 
By Michael Gnatek Jr.--SAHA 


"That Devil Forrest’ 


He was a quiet man, but 
p, - whatever he did, he did with a 
. - passionate intensity. In battle, he 
was "the very devil," his wavy, 
raven-black hair and beard 
framing a pair of piercing gray 
eyes blazing with savage fury. 
Standing in the stirrups, his pow- 
erful, six-foot-two-inch frame 
loomed even larger as he drew 
one of two Colt revolvers hol- 
stered to his belt or the heavy 
dragoon saber that hung from 
his left side. "Forward, men, and 
mix with 'em!" he yelled, and be- 
cause he led, his soldiers fol- 
lowed. 
He had no military training. 
"War means fightin’, and fightin’ 
means killin’, he said simply, and 
in 179 battles and skirmishes, at 
least thirty yankees fell under his 
unerring aim and flashing blade. 
In four years of Civil War, 
Forrest himself suffered four 
wounds, and had twenty-nine 
horses shot from under him. 


Overall Size 21" x 28" Edition Size 950 + 50 A.P. 


"GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST" 


The First in a Series of Action Oil Portraits 
To Order Call (703) 373-1861 
Fredericksburg Historical Prints 
614 Caroline Street, Fredericksburg, Virginia 22401 


Shipping and Handling 


Ordering Information Print $10.00 


Framed Print $25.00 
Virginia Residents: Add 4 1/2% Sales Tax 
MC/VISA/American Express/Discover 


Print $125.00 


Check or Money Order Accepted 
Call or Write for Information Concerning 
our LAY-AWAY PLAN 


Framed Print $235.00 


